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LEADERS IN THE 

DEVELOPMENT 
| OF LOOSE LEAF 

EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE NEEDS 
OF SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS 


The perfected Kalamazoo equipment for Mechanical Posting gives you 
accessibility of sheets with easy, rapid fingering and location of accounts. 
A positive separation of posted and unposted sheets is provided. These 
features mean rapid, safe posting. At the same time this equipment provides 
you with a usable, compact, portable record in book form. Every sheet is 
held securely in place, yet new accounts can be inserted or old accounts 
removed instantly. 


If you want the maximum results from your bookkeeping machines, 
investigate Kalamazoo. See it in use. Our representative will arrange a 
visit to one of our customers. Send for the folder describing and illustrating 
this equipment today. 

KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 


Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT 


S$. T. Buckingham, 
3609 Washington Ave., 1, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 19-- 


S. T. Buckingham, 
3609 Washington Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


IN ACCOUNT WITH 


THE BANK 


ANYWHERE 


Statement of your Account to close of business -—--——-.— 


‘CHECKS IN DETAIL DATE DEPOSITS | 


DATE | NEW BALANCE 


BALANCE BROUGHT FORWARD 


‘‘Does More Than Expected’’ 


REE ‘tryout’ of Ribbon Print Addressograph 

quickly convinced us that we shouldn’t be with- 
without its economies and advantages. It does 
much more bank work than we ever expected.”’ 


—AHarrison ) Bank. 


**2,500 New Accounts a Month’’ 


“ AS a result of Addressograph-ed Direct Mail efforts, 
2,500 new accounts were opened in one month!”’ 


—Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans. 


“‘14 New Accounts Next Day’’ 


“FIRST day after Addressograph-ing 500 cards, we 
se 14 new accounts!”’ 
—Security Bank & Trust Co., Greenwood, Miss. 


100% FREE Trial — 


or Salesman’s demonstration—shows profit- 
able uses for Addressograph in your b: % 


Just Mail Coupon 
—Clip It Now 


MAIL 
WITH YOUR 


LETTERHEAD 
anadian Main 
66° Front-St; W. Toronto, 2. <. 


fe] Send FREE catalog and Ad- 
dressograph-ed bank forms. 


oO Send FREE booklet: ‘‘WHICH IS 

YOURS—Direct Mail Advertising 

or selling?”’ 

oO Send id FREE trial Hand Ma- 
chine, subject to return Freight COL- 

CT unless we buy. 49-6-26 


908 W. Van Buren St, 
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Where claims are reduced to facts 


AN 1125-acre tract, near Detroit, 
is General Motors’ great Proving 
Ground. Here is every kind of 
road and grade over which an 


automobile is called on to travel. 


Here the collective experience 
and brains of the whole General 
Motors family are brought to 
bear upon the problems of each 
member. Here, too, each make of 
General Motors car must prove 
itself against the best that Ameri- 


can or European genius has de- 
veloped. The tests involve speed, 
endurance, hill climbing ability, 
fuel economy, acceleration, brak- 
ing power, riding comfort and 
every other detail of construction 


and phase of performance. 


General Motors’ investment in 
the Proving Ground marks a for- 
ward step in assurance of motor 
car satisfaction. Claims are re- 


duced to facts. 


PRODUCTS OF 


PONTIAC 


BUICK 


CADILLAC 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET 


OLDSMOBILE 


7 GMC TRUCKS 


FRIGIDAIRE —The Electric Refrigerator 
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The Indorsement 


THE city of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
so curiously blending the old and the 
new, history of earliest America and 
modern progress, we heard constant refer- 
ence to the ‘plain people.” This bank, or 
the other, was attracting the plain people. 
Most of the stalls in the city’s wonderful 
public market were engaged by the plain 
people. Plain people controlled such-and- 
such a business. Farmers, in the richest 
agricultural county in America, were very 
largely people. Plain people, we 
supposed, were just folks, ordinary, every- 
day folks, the people, even as you and I. 
But repetition of the term in connection 
with so many of the town’s activities 
aroused our curiosity at last. And we 
learned that the designation of plain 
people, as applied in Lancaster city and 
county, is a generic classification of a 
number of religious sects that flourish 
there, distinguished by their severely plain 
arb—shovel hats and bonnets, shawls and 
ong coats, clerical collars, clothing somber 
grays or black of the Mennonites, or the 
other extreme of vivid purples, reds and 
reens of the Amish. Mostly they are 
omen and truck gardeners. any, how- 
ever, have retired or come to the nap thes en- 
gage in business. Most of them have a 
peculiar aptitude for business and uniformly 
they are scrupulously honest, “‘four-square, 
as C. W. Drepperd describes them in his 
article in this issue, “paying every debt 
and always having a comfortable balance 
in reserve.” Any time they may be seen 
on the streets of Lancaster, but especially 
on “Settlement Day,” April 1, which in 
accordance with custom dating from the 
Declaration of Independence or before, the 
Amishmen, Mennonites, the “plain people,” 
set aside for the settlement of all important 
business transactions. The banks and 


_ business prepare for Settlement Day weeks 


in advance by installing extra equipment 
of men and machines to handle the flood 
of business adequately. The quaint custom 
of Settlement Day, although not what it 
used to be, dies but slowly. Mr. Drepperd, 
writing about it, is advertising manager of 
the Hamilton Watch Company, one of the 
city’s notable industries. He has been a 
sympathetic observer of the plain people 
for years. His etching, a typical Lancaster 
County Amishman, hung in the 1921 
exhibit of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Fine Arts, is reproduced with his article. 


O*N THE night of April 14 we were 
\ privileged to attend a sort of adventure 
in good will which the Union Trust Com- 
pany fosters every year to identify itself 
with the promotion of the insurance trust 
idea. Six hundred insurance men and their 
wives were the guests of the company at the 
Bonstelle theater. Preceding the Bonstelle 
production of its comedy-drama, “‘Badges,”’ 
was a program of the Union Trust Choral 
Society—also broadcast by Station WGHP 
—an address of welcome by John A. 
Reynolds, assistant vice-president, a re- 
sponse by John W. Yates, president of the 
Detroit Life Underwriters’ Association, 
and, as the —_— of the evening, a 
dramalette in three acts, ““Where There’s 
a Will There’s a Way” with a cast of Union 
Trust employees. The dramalette ‘““Where 
There’s a Will There’s a Way,” is a most 
effective presentation of the advantages of 
an insurance trust agreement—in this case 
between the members of a business firm 
and the trust company for the protection 
of all concerned. 

It is also an illustration of the tendency 
nowadays to dramatize selling arguments, 
to visualize them in actual practice in 
specific situations. The entire program, 
besides, is one of the reasons why the name 
of the Union Trust Company is auto- 


HERBERT SHRYER 
Ed 


What Can the Government 


under any given circumstances 


of an Ohio territory once indifferent 


but he is uniformly eager to oblige 


‘“‘Let Bankers Stick to Banking”’ 
An interview with John K. Tener 


J. R. HAYES 
Eastern Representative 
One Park Ave. Bldg., New York City 


matically coupled with insurance trusts 
whenever the —- is discussed in 
Detroit. Good will is good advertising 
and the Union Trust Company specializes 
in it. 


POLICY rule of this magazine is to re- 
frain from mention of the name of the 
publisher, the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, or its product. Herewith we 
violate the rule for the sake of accuracy 
and as a matter of interest. Commenting 
on a recent article describing the experience 
of Hy. W. Sanders with a country branch 
of the former Wilts & Dorset Banking 
Company, Ltd., in England twenty years 
ago, J. i Richards, Works Manager of 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Ltd., 
Nottingham, writes: 
“T have been very interested in ies 
Mr. Hy. W. Sanders’ article in the Marc 
number of The Burroughs Clearing House 
on ‘British Ways Twenty Years Ago’ 
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which no doubt fairly accurately described 
conditions a in some English 
country banks about that time. 

“But as Mr. Sanders seems to infer that 
adding machines were not in use at that 
time, it will no doubt interest you to know 
that the Wilts & Dorset Banking Company 
Ltd., Salisbury, was one of our oldest 
users in this country. 

“Our records show that they purchased 
a machine in January, 1898, another in 
February, 1902, and a third in November, 
1909, and to the writer’s knowledge, these 
machines were in continual use at the 
Head Office in Salisbury.” 

The Wilts & Dorset Banking 
Ltd., was absorbed in 1914 by Lloyds 
Bank, Ltd. 


"THE subject of our cover this month is 
the United States National Bank, of 
Denver, Colorado. Weary and Alford, 
Chicago, are the architects. H.S 
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for Economical Transportation 


Chevrolet Production 
Continues its Peak! 


Continuing to operate its twelve great factories 
at maximum capacity and maintaining, month 
after month, a gigantic production schedule, 
Chevrolet is establishing a new high mark for 
the delivery of gear-shift automobiles. 


Chevrolet has correctly gauged the buying 
trend of the public which is more and more 
favoring a type of car low in cost, yet possessing 
quality features that provide the desired con- 
veniences and comforts of modern motoring. 


More and more the automobile is being re- 
garded as a utility and for that reason is being 
bought on the basis of economy. 


Therefore, since the Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany has provided its dealers with a car built 
to the highest ideals of quality at low cost, 
meeting this great growing public demand for 
economical transportation, these dealers are 
enjoying a tremendous volume of business 
and a constantly increasing profit upon their 
investment. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Can the Government 


Discussing the Causes of Economic Distress on the Farm, 
the Suggestions for Federal Aid—and Supply and Demand 


VER since the 1920 crash of 
agricultural prices, the farmers of 
the United States have been 

complaining loudly about hard times, 
and the best available information 
indicates that their discontent has not 
been without reason. According to 
the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, (*) the average 
farm operator in the United States 
received for the efforts of himself and 
family an income of only $401 in the 
crop year 1920-1921, $294 in 1921-1922, 
and $471 in 1922-1923. Even in the 
relatively prosperous year of 1924-1925 
the figures rose only to $649. During 
these same years, the average factory 
worker in New York State has never 
received less than $1,300 per annum 
for full-time work, and the lowest 
reported average for unskilled labor 
in the factories of the United States 
was at the rate of $1,067 per year. (Tf) 
At present, wage rates in both instances 
mentioned are about one-eighth higher 
than at the lowest point in 1922. 
With such a differential in earnings, 
1s 1t surprising that the farmer has 
been dissatisfied? Can we wonder 
that the representatives of rural dis- 
tricts were led to organize a Farm 
Bloc in Congress? The answer to 
these queries is obvious. 


* Crops and Markets, July 1925, page 237. 


_U. S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current 
Business, August 1925, p. 102. , 


By WILLFORD I. KING 


National Bureau of Economic Research 
New York City 


Photographs of Power Farming 
by Ewing Galloway 


There has been a strong feeling 
among the farmers that the responsi- 
bility for their financial difficulties has 
rested, to no small extent, with the 
Federal Government. The action of 
the Federal Reserve banks in raising 
re-discount rates in the first half of 
1920 has been commonly cited as the 
cause of the collapse of farm prices. 
Their action may indeed have been 
the immediate cause, just as the 
bursting of the gas bag when over- 
inflated causes the fall of a balloon. 
It is, however, usually deemed more 
profitable to study the reasons for 
over-inflation than to try to: ascertain 
just why the fabric gave way when 
subjected to pressure far beyond the 
standard of safety. When the Federal 
Reserve Board raised its discount 
rate in February, 1920, the reserve 
ratio of the combined Federal Reserve 
banks had fallen from 90 per cent to 
below 45 per cent—and the legal 
minimum was fixed at 40 per cent! 
Clearly their real fault lay in allowing 
inflation to continue —in failing to raise 
the discount rate long before. Even 
with the increase in the discount rate, 
the volume of Federal Reserve Notes 


and the amount of bills held by the 
banks kept on expanding until October 
1920. The remedy then, though ap- 
plied tardily, was applied cautiously 
and mildly and did the patient as little 
injury as was possible in view of the 
serious nature of his case. 

If the ills of the farmers cannot be 
laid at the doors of the Federal Reserve 
banks, where can the blame be placed? 

According to a quotation in Bulletin 
29 of the Free Trade League, taken 
from the American Farm Bureau 
Federation Weekly News Letter of 
January 11, 1923, the tariff is partly 
responsible for the troubles of the 
farmer. The Farm Bureau figures 
indicate that the tariff cost farm 
consumers $426,000,000 in the higher 
prices which they paid for articles 
purchased, while raising the value of 
the farm products which they sold by 
only $124,800,000. If these figures 
are correct, the farmers have been 
penalized to the extent of slightly more 
than $300,000,000 per year. 


Mest economists are agreed that a 

tariff, not counterbalanced by an 
equal tax rate on home products, is 
unsound from a fiscal standpoint, and 
is an expensive device which can be 
defended only when it is used as a war 
measure. Certainly no one can cal- 
culate with any precision just how 
much the tariff has cost the farmers. 
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Six 


If, however, we accept the Farm 
Bureau Federation figures, which are 
probably high enough, we still have 
accounted for less than $50 per farm 
family. Clearly, the tariff cannot be 
considered the sole, or even the chief 
culprit. There must be other reasons 
for the income of farmers averaging so 
low. 

As a matter of fact, it is nothing new 
for farm incomes to be lower than city 
incomes. For the years 1909 to 1918 
inclusive, the per capita income for all 
the people of the United States aver- 
aged $394 (*). During the same 
period, the total agricultural income, 
counting in the value of home produce 
consumed on the farm, averaged but 
$947 (+) per farmer, and part of this 
amount was paid to non-farmer land- 
lords and mortgage holders. Since 
there are about five persons in the 
average farmer’s family, the per capita 
income was evidently under $200, 
or not more than half as great as the 
income of the average inhabitant. 

The comparison may also be made in 
a different way. If, for the period 
just mentioned, we deduct 5 per cent of 
the value of farm property from the 


GOL 


be given, among which the following 
are important: 
First, the figures for farmers’ incomes 


just cited may be a trifle low because ° 


of failure to include such items as game 
and wild fruit and perhaps some garden 
produce which escaped the census 
records. 

Second, the customary standards of 
dress are less expensive for farmers 
than for city residents; hence, a farmer 
can obtain satisfactory clothing for less 
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the foodstuffs produced at home or in 
the immediate vicinity. Because of 
low ground rents, housing costs less 
and garage space for the family auto- 
mobile can be obtained without much 
outlay. Clearly, the purchasing power 
of a dollar is distinctly larger on the 
farm than in the city. 

Fifth, farming offers one of the few 
remaining fields of activity in which 
one can be an independent entrepreneur 
and not stand in serious danger of 


total income of farmers, we find that 
the residual income was only large 
enough to pay the average farmer $570 
for the efforts of himself and family. 
(**) At the same time, the average 
factory worker earned $747 and the 
average worker in the field of trans- 
portation earned $813 annually. (jf) 

How can this state of affairs be 
accounted for in these days when every 
farm boy is familiar with the pos- 
sibility of earning higher wages in the 
city, and when transportation is cheap 
and convenient? Several reasons may 


* National Bureau of Economic Research, Income in 
the United oan, Vol. I p. 68. 


. I, p. 63. 
tt Ibid, Vol. I, pp. 102-3. 


money than is necessary to meet the 
similar requirements of the urban 
resident. This differential is probably 


growing - less 
passes. 

Third, many persons enjoy the 
spaciousness of the country, its free- 
dom from crowding, noise, and smoke, 
and the greater opportunity offered for 
individual initiative and escape from 
the bondage of the conventions. In 
many sections, also, the countryside is 
beautiful and appeals more strongly 
than the brick and stone of the city 
streets to one’s aesthetic nature. 

Fourth, certain classes of articles 
are much cheaper in the country than 
in the city. This is especially true of 


important as time 


being put out of business by some 
corporation. 
Because of the reasons just men- 


tioned, and perhaps others of equal 
importance, the relatively low income 
existing on the farm has_ proved 
sufficient to hold a considerable pro- 
portion of the boys and girls on the 
farm, despite the lure of the city. The 
fact cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that, if for any considerable period of 
time, conditions remain such that the 
farmer’s son believes the net advantages 
of the farm to be less than the net 
advantages of the city, he will forsake 
the farm—and that no amount of 
preaching will prevent his going. The 
old folks may be bound to the farm 
by sentiment, tradition, or custom, 
but not so with the children. When- 
ever they stay on the farm it is proof 
positive that they believe that, all 
things considered, rural life offers as 
great advantages as city life. 


ig IS safe, then, to assume that, in 

the minds of our agricultural popu- 
lation, the normal differential in money 
income in favor of the urban resident 
is completely offset by certain ad- 
vantages of life on the farm similar to 
those enumerated. But, as we have 
seen, during'some of the yearssince 1920, 
the financial conditions of farmers have 
been abnormally bad. How can this 
unfavorable situation be accounted for? 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


We are often told that the war 
stimulated overproduction on the 
farms, and that this overproduction 
has tended to continue. However, 
there has been no noticeable increase 
in the number of farmers. Has each 
been working harder than in pre-war 
days? There is no evidence that this 
is true. How, then, has the “over- 
production” arisen? Is it a result of 
the war? 

This appears to be ancther case in 
which the war is blamed for things 
with which it is but indirectly con- 
nected. The real source of our 
agricultural difficulties appears to be 
the genius of certain American in- 
ventors who have enabled the average 
farmer to turn out a larger supply of 
produce than he could a decade ago. 
Chief among the offenders of this class 
appears to have been those who made 
gasoline engines available as cheap 
sources of power. 

Since 1920, the number of horses and 
mules on farms has diminished by 
over 2,000,000, to say nothing of the 
practical disappearance of horses in 
many sections of our cities. This 
shrinkage has been made possible by 
the fact that, in the same period, the 
number of automobiles registered has 
increased by some 12,000,000. A 
large proportion of these cars are 
doing work that would have called for 
horses had the automobile not been 
brought into existence. These horses 
in turn would have demanded corn, 
oats, and hay. The automobile calls 
for gasoline instead. Demand has 
been transferred from a farm product 
to a mineral product —and this transfer 
of demand has tended to lessen the 
price not only of oats and hay but of 
the crops that have been substituted 
on the land that would have been 
planted to oats and hay had the former 
prestige of the horse continued. 

Moreover, the gasoline engine has 
affected the price of farm products not 
only on the demand but also on the 
supply side. The automobile has 
lessened the time taken from the 
farmer’s work for necessary trips to 
town. But, a factor even more 
important is the extension of the area 
that one man can farm—an extension 
made possible by the introduction of 


the gasoline tractor. Between 1916 
and 1925, the acreage of land in crops 
increased from 319 to 353 millions, or 
more than 10 per cent, despite the 
fact that there has been a decrease in 
the number of farmers in most parts of 
the United States. 

With a tractor, one man can farm a 
more extensive area, and produce a 
larger crop than was formerly possible, 
and because of this fact, agriculture 
has become possible in regions too arid 
to be profitably cultivated by the aid of 
horse power. As a result, the normal 
supply of farm produce, especially 
wheat, has been materially increased. 


‘THE farmers, then, have been the 

victims of one of those periods in 
the great race between inventive genius 
and the growth of population in which 
the former has temporarily gained on 
the latter. This triumph of science 
has been a great benefit to the nation 
as a whole but the farmers have suffered 
for the common good just as did the 
hand weavers when the power loom 
was first introduced, for, with the 
demand for agricultural products cur- 
tailed and the supply increased, a 
serious fall in value naturally resulted. 

Since the farmers have been the 
losers while the rest of us have gained, 
it is not at all surprising that they have 
demanded that something be done to 
alleviate their difficulties. A number 
of relief measures have been suggested. 
One is to reduce the acreage planted 
by each farmer. Such a measure is 
almost impossible to execute and, 
ultimately, is likely to bring evils 
worse than those which it is sought to 
remedy. A combination strong enough 
to enforce its decrees would be almost 
certain to become tyrannical and force 
up the prices of foodstuffs and other 
farm produce to unreasonable heights. 
Furthermore, it would probably lessen 
materially the efficiency of the farmers, 
for they would come to depend for 
profits more upon their monopoly 
power than upon the size of their 
crops, and this would be disastrous to 
all consumers. 

Another proposed remedy is to have 
the government set a price for each 
farm product, buy any surplus at that 
price, and dump it abroad over a tariff 
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wall at the best price obtainable. 
Sometimes it has been proposed to 
distribute among the producers any 
losses incurred through the operation 
of this plan. There are several objec- 
tions to this solution of the problem. 
First, its administration would be 
difficult and costly. Second, there 
would be constant wire-pulling to get 
the price paid raised and to prevent 
the losses from being charged back to 
the growers. The probability would 
be that the taxpayers would soon be 
meeting a huge deficit each year. If 
it came to this, and farm prices were 
actually raised, the result would be 
to make it possible to cultivate poorer 
land than it is now profitable to work, 
the surplus crop would be thereby 
increased, and the burden on the 
government would grow heavier and 
heavier. Subsidy plans have nearly 
always proved injurious to the public 
and this would presumably be no 
exception to the rule. 

Those advocating federal aid to the 
farmers point out, however, that the 
farmer suffers when he has a large crop 
because he must sell it at a low price, 
while, next year, when he has no 
surplus, the price is high and the 
speculator who has held the crop makes 
all the profit. There is a modicum of 
truth in this argument, though there 
is no reason to believe that the buying 
and holding of farm products is an 
especially profitable undertaking. 
Competition in this field is so keen, 
indeed, that it is highly probable that 
profits in the long run are kept at a 
low figure. However, it is desirable 
that the farmer who wishes to hold 
his crop be enabled to do so con- 
veniently. In many localities, he 
can conveniently store his crop in 
warehouses and borrow on the security 
of the warehouse receipts the funds 
necessary for current expenses. If 
investigation shows that the supply 
of such facilities is inadequate to 
meet the needs of the farmers, there 
would seem to be no objection to 
Federal Government promotion of 
additional bonded warehouses or even 
to extension of loans on commodities 
stored in these warehouses, provided 
the loans were made on a strictly 
commercial basis. Further than this 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Is 


Why the Banks Should 
Commit Themselves to a 
Policy of Progress and 
Think Deeply Into the 
Economic Problems 
of Plain People 


By ORRIN C. LESTER 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York City 


the permanent policy of any new 

department in a business and to 
fully co-ordinate its activities with the 
then existing functions, but no new 
activity will serve its best purpose 
unless it is completely fused with all 
the related activities of the business 
and recognized as a co-ordinate and 
integral part of the institution. 

It has seemed to me as I have heard 
the question of bank service discussed 
and. seen it elaborated in print that we 
face two conditions that are rather 
serious and apt to work against the 
permanent influence of these services. 
The first is the danger of confusing 
this relatively new and fundamental 
thing called “‘service” with “courtesy” 
—the common civility to which every 
customer is entitled in the performance 
of routine banking practices. The 
second is the danger of setting up 
independent departments in the bank 
for the conduct of these service activi- 
ties without proper co-ordination with 
the other activities of the bank, and 
often without the full co-operation 
and support of those who direct the 
other functions of the institution. 

If bank service is worth the time 
and expense it takes to supply it, 
then it should undertake to do some- 
thing very fundamental in the financial 
lives of people and! should have such 
standing in the bank as to give it an 
equal place with any other function 
that the bank performs. 

The object of this paper is to 
consider: First -What the permanent 
policy and the scope of the program 
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which this special activity called “‘Serv- 
ice’ might reasonably contemplate. 
Second —How the influence of these 
activities may be made to react upon 
every other operation of the bank and 
how every other operation may be 
made to react upon them to the fullest 
benefit of the bank and its depositors. 

If I were asked to outline the 
functions that service departments in 
co-operation with the other depart- 
ments of the bank, especially savings 
banks, should be qualified and equipped 
to perform in an authoritative way, 
I would designate them under three 
major heads: 

1. To help depositors and non- 
depositors alike to formulate life 
financial plans to suit their particular 
needs. 

2. To supply, as far as possible, the 
advice and facilities for putting these 
life plans into effect. 

3. To assist people directly and 
indirectly with the many miscellaneous 
problems and forms of economic and 
financial information that are con- 
stantly brought to us. 


Life Financial Plans 


By “Life Financial Plans” I mean 
the working out of financial programs 
for individuals, looking far ahead to 
their future needs—helping them to 
set up such goals and purposes through 
the various forms of money saving as 
will be an encouragement to higher 
ambitions and more intelligent use of 
their incomes, and which, if intel- 
ligently pursued, may be expected to 
provide them with reasonable in- 


dependence in old age. Savings banks 
should be experts in this field. We 
should be able to analyze our depositors’ 
financial lives as the doctor diagnoses 
their physical ills. 

A “‘life financial plan’ should rep- 
resent an expression of the budget 
idea far beyond its common conception 
and be recognized as a complete and 
permanent guide in the management 
of the life earnings. No such broad 
and unselfish service as this can be had 
outside of banks at any cost, and, when 
fully developed, it should be a great 
contribution to the public good and 
accrue to the practical benefit of the 
bank. 

We should be equipped, as far as it is 
practical, to help individuals carry out 
their life financial plans by providing 
the full facilities, within the legitimate 
functions of the bank, for their ap- 
plication. 

The outstanding facilities and forms 
of advice that the average savings 
bank depositor needs in carrying out a 
life financial plan may be generally 
expressed as follows: 


Plans for Systematic Saving 


A department the purpose of which 
is to encourage systematic and regular 
saving of definite sums of money in 4 
given time and for a permanent 
purpose, as against the usual hit-or- 
miss methods, should have an important 
place in the modern savings bank. 
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We should set before people definite 
objectives and help them to commit 
themselves to something that at least 
resembles an obligation. The chief 
weakness of the savings account has 
always been its lack of urge. This 
should be looked upon as a service 
extremely practical in the life financial 
plans of individuals, and something 
which should be pushed by every 
department of the bank that comes in 
contact with the public. 

It might be worth while to take 
under consideration whether the in- 
dividual who saves a certain sum of 
money over a period of time without 


withdrawals could not well be encour- 
aged by some small premium in the 
way of an extra dividend; and whether 
such a policy would not be regarded as 
sound banking practice. 


Life Insurance 


There is, perhaps, no form of 
financial advice which a savings bank 
can give that is more practical and 
more within its basic function than 
advice about life insurance. Every 
large savings bank should be able to 
advise clients concerning their life 
insurance requirements and the type of 
insurance best suited to their needs as 
well as a high-grade life insurance 
agent. We should be authorities on 
the major principles and purposes of 
this question. 

We have made some investigation 
in the Bowery Savings Bank among 
our depositors, and it is our conclusion 
that the insurance now in force on the 


Nine 
families represented by these 210,000 
depositors will not average over $1,200. 
This figure is probably not far out of 
the way for the families represented by 
the depositors of most of the savings 
banks throughout the country. 

Most persons have not thought 
much about life insurance or the 
tragedy of leaving a family without 
protection. We have the opportunity 
to impress these people with the 
importance of life insurance, and, 
because of our disinterested position, 
to command even more serious con- 
sideration of this question than an 
insurance company itself. 


Home Buying Problems 


Every savings bank should have a 
fundamental interest in the small 
investor, and particularly in the man 
of relatively small means who wants to 
own his own home. This is one of the 
biggest personal economic questions 
that faces the American family today. 

The average layman cannot be 
expected to know real estate values or 
the details incident to the purchase of 
property. He sometimes hesitates to 
go to a real estate dealer for advice 
because he cannot be regarded as an 
altogether disinterested party. He 
does not know how to go about it to 
(Continued on page 38) 


“7 AM NOT one who believes, that the banks should establish all sorts 

of extraneous services, become an errand boy for its depositors, 
offer bribes for deposits * * * * * I think we should equip our banks 
with service facilities only because we see a practical opportunity for 
helping people with their personal financial problems and of serving 
as their economic guide and counselor without thought of profit.” 
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NE fine spring day when I was a 
codger of about seven years, my 
grandfather asked me if I wanted 

to take a walk “in town.” As nearly 

every codger of seven would do, I 
answered “‘Yes” 
a good deal 
quicker than one 
could say “Jack 
Robinson.’’ This, 
it must be re- 
membered, hap- 
pened back in 
1901, and we trod 

- the half mile be- 
twixt our acre on 
the edge of Lan- 
caster Town and 
the town’s center 
without seeing so 
much as one 
automobile. But 

as we approached the business section 

of the town, my eyes grew big as saucers 
in amazement at the number of car- 
riages and wagons backed to the curbs 
and lining both sides of the streets. 
Literally thousands of them lined the 
streets for block after block 
around the central section 
of our town. And with 
theirshaftsand polescocked 
high in the air, they looked 

for all the world like a 

forest of denuded saplings. 

_ Thus I was first intro- 

duced to April Ist, Settle- 

ment Day in Lancaster, 

Pennsylvania. The only 

memory fresh in my mind 

regarding that introduction 
has to do with the tremen- 
dous number of wagons. 

Undoubtedly, I noted at 

the time the great crowds of 

country folk who thronged 
the streets, the thriving 
business done by every 
tavern, and the booths 
where Pennsylvania Dutch 
delicacies were on sale. Un- 

doubtedly I had pretzels, a 

ginger horse, and a bottle 


ettlement Day 
Lancaster 


Quaint Custom of Amish- 
men, Mennonites, Men of Many 
Religions, That Taxes the Capacity 
of Business and Banking April 1 


By C. W. DREPPERD 


of lemon beer, for 
these, together with 
peanuts and candies, 
were bound to be part 
of any holiday, legal, 
civic, or religious, that 
was celebrated in our 
part of the world. 

Just when the cus- 
tom of Settlement 
Day started it would 
be presumptuous to 
say. Any stated date 
would be at best a 
guess. It is safe to 
say, however, that it 
is as old as the 
Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, if not older. Settlement 
Day in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, is an 
ancient custom that is dying but 
slowly. First of all Lancaster County, 
if not the ranking county in the United 
States in agricultural wealth, is at least 
the peer of any. When its area is 
taken into consideration, the farm 
product values of Lancaster County 
per acre are way over and above its 
nearest competitor. The 
value of Lancaster’s farm 
products for1924,notcount- 
ing live stock production 
valued at $2,468,005.75, 
was $20,801,352.98. But 
so much for statistics; let 
us at least assume that they 
have no bearing on the 
history of the custom of 
which we write. 

Time was when every- 
thing in Lancaster County 
revolved around the county 
seat, LancasterTown. Here 
justice was dispensed; the 
malefactor punished; and 
the civil suits-at-law de- 
cided. And here was to be 
found the best of legal 
talent; it is a matter of 
record that Lancaster was 
a Mecca for budding young 
attorneys who had decided 
to make a name for them- 
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selves. Thus, to Lancaster Town 
came James Buchanan to study law, 
and thus a score of years later, came 
Thaddeus Stevens on the same errand. 
Here were all the large provision, 
drygoods and hardware stores, and 
the smaller specialty shops that supplied 
the needs of the people. And here, 
after 1810, were the “banks” where 
moneys could be safely stowed away. 
And, on occasion, borrowed. 


[IN THE county, aside from the homely 

industries practiced by the farmers 
and by the tradesmen in villages, agricul- 
ture was the chief pursuit of the people. 
And what a collection of people there 
were! Here a settlement of Welsh 
Episcopalians, there Scotch and Irish 
Presbyterians, in another section a 
group of the descendants of French 
Huguenot refugees, here and there 
Swiss Mennonites in their peculiar 
“plain garb” and Swiss ‘‘Amish” af- 
fecting a garb plainer still. Good 
farmers all of them, particularly the 
latter who, without a thought for 
things worldly and with a religion 
simple and severe, knew how to wrest a 
living from soil not half as fertile as 
that found in the Lancaster County 
valleys. 

So close to the soil did these people 
live that a holiday during the planting, 
tilling, and harvest season was almost 
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unknown. Funerals were the one 
exception to the rule. Weddings were 
arranged to take place “‘between times.” 
So, they set aside a day to attend to all 
their legal and financial business, 
hitting upon the first of April in some 
manner or other now shrouded in the 
dim, dark past. Perhaps the fact that 
all roads were sure to be open by April 
ist and that the planting season was 
still a week or so in the offing, was the 
main reason for selecting this date. 
But be that as it may, April Ist was 
selected, and has become the customary 
day for the sale of property, the settling 
of judgments, the satisfaction of 
mortgages, the payment of debts and 
the removal from one house to settle in 
another. 

Before the advent of the motor car 
every road leading into Lancaster 
City was cluttered, on April Ist, with 
all sorts of vehicles on the way to 
town. Some of the farmers in the 
remote corners of the county were on 
the road all night in order to be on 
deck bright and early to get a con- 
venient “‘parking’”’ place. The stables 
attached to Lancaster City’s taverns 
were crowded to their utmost capacity, 
and every innyard showed tethered 
horses by the dozen. Crowds besieged 
the doors of every attorney’s office, of 
every bank, and of the courthouse. 


On April 1st of this year I spent 
three hours of the day, from eleven in 
the morning to two in the afternoon, 
on the streets of Lancaster. I had to 
attend to some business having to do 
with a property transfer and the time 
thus put in was killed waiting 
service at the attorney’s. 
When I entered the at- 
torney’s office, there 
wereat least twenty- 
five people; elderly 
men and women 
well past three- 
score and ten, 
youngAmishmen 
with their yet 
downy beards, all 
awaitingtheirturn 
to do business. It 
so happened that the 
day was blustery, cold 
and raw. Consequently 
there was but little gossiping 
on the streets. Folks went about 
their business briskly and where waiting 
was done it was done indoors in bank 
lobbies and in lawyers’ offices. Not- 
withstanding the boisterous weather, 
this year’s April 1st business in Lan- 
caster Courthouse totaled a volume of 
3,115 transfers, judgments and mort- 
gages satisfied, not counting new paper 
not yet tabulated, and bank clearings 
totaling almost two 


millions of dollars 
($1,916,095.95). 

No longer do the 
horses plod in such 
droves to Lancaster 
onApril Ist. Nolonger 
is the stabling problem 
of any importance. 
But there are now 
motor cars, from lowly 
Fords to plutocratic 
Cadillacs, to take their 
place. Only the simple 
Amish, to many of 
whom the motor car is 
a thing of the devil, 
ride into town behind 
a span of horses or a 
team of mules. 

April 1st Settlement 
Day in Lancaster is 
slowly passing, but 
it is a custom that is 
still so deeply rooted 
in the minds of many 
that even in another 
twenty years there will 
still be more business 
done on this one date 
than on any other day 
of the year. And there 
are many who will re- 
gret its passing. To 
the casual visitor of 
Lancaster on April Ist 
there is a scene which, 


Typical Lancaster County Amishman—an etching by the author and 
hung in the 1921 exhibit of the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts 


unless that visitor be 
familiarwith European 


Eleven 


customs, is entirely foreign and new 
in hisexperience. The quaintly garbed 
Mennonites in their somber grays and 


blacks; the curiously garbed Amish 


flaunting vivid purples and reds and 
greens; Amish men with their hair cut 
very much after the style prac- 
ticed by Netherlanders from 
the Islands of Maarken, 
or, to use a simile more 
graphic, very much 
in the way Ameri- 
can girls had it 
cut before they 
started shingling. 

In every bank you 
will find them, 
speaking a curious 
jargon known 
locally as Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch, but 
which in reality is a 
language with nothing 
“Dutch” about it. Itisa 
kind of German—the kind of 
German spoken in the lower provinces 
of Germany and in the states along the 
Rhine, liberally besprinkled with 
English words and phrases and making 
up the one common means of oral 
communication. Yet any Lancaster 
banker will tell you that the majority 
of them have a keen mind for business, 
are absolutely honest and four-square, 
paying every debt and always having 
a comfortable bank balance in reserve. 


On Deck for the Bank 


[F YOU are willing to go out of your 

way to give service, you will find 
that it pays in good will and more 
tangible results. For example, the 
Merchants National Bank of Mobile, 
Ala., has a man whose special duty 
is to keep in touch with the vessels 
entering and leaving the port. He 
spends a couple of hours each morning 
on the waterfront. He goes aboard the 
ships after they dock, sees the captain 
and other officers and takes care of 
their exchange requirements. When a 
vessel is about to sail for a foreign 
port he goes aboard, taking with him 
an ample supply of foreign currency 
to sell to departing travelers. When 
a ship sails, even if it is late at night, 
the bank representative will be on 
hand to see that the necessary export 
papers—the shippers’ export decla- 
ration, the ocean bill of lading, marine 
insurance certificates, etc.,—are for- 
warded with the shipment. The bank 
keeps posted on legal requirements 
and foreign rulings affecting shipments 
for export. It goes out of its way, if 
necessary, to be of practical assistance 
to shippers. 

This is only typical of service which 
could be given, to some extent at 
least, in other places, even inland 
cities, in order to increase foreign ex- 
change business. —7.D.M.- 
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the Crook’s 
Psychology 


How He Works from 
an Accurate Knowl- 
edge of What a Teller 
Will Do Under Any 


Given Circumstances 


By W. L. BARNHART 
National Surety Company, New York City 


ROBABLY there is no more care- 
ful student of the psychology of 
the bank teller and his typical re- 

actions than the modern check crook. 
He studies bankers to enable him to 
outguess them—he has to, for life, 
liberty, happiness and pursuit of his 
business depend upon this uncanny 
knowledge of what the bank teller will 
do and say in any given circumstances. 

For the check crook of today does 
make it his regular business to victim- 
ize the banker and he does get a lot of 
what he calls pleasure out of planning 
clever schemes to defraud and seeing 
them work out approximately as 
planned. Police who have arrested 
hundreds of these criminals tell me 
that they never encountered one that 
didn’t boast of his ingenuity and 
chuckle over the losses he had caused 
by his ability to anticipate exactly the 
actions of unsuspicious bank tellers in 
a crisis. 

“‘We are hundred thousand dollar a 
year men,” boasted two check crooks 
recently arrested by the Chicago police. 
Then they told with real professional 
pride, of the crimes which had netted 
them $100,000. The greater the 
danger and the more intricate the 
planning required, the greater their 
glee while recounting their exploits. 

For your modern check crook lives 
and thrives on danger. He delights in 
placing himself in a tight hole and then 
squeezing out by sheer daring and 
ingenuity. For example, here is a story 
which for years has stood unchallenged 
as the acme of criminal bravado. 

On a busy Saturday morning Mr. 
E. H. J., a plumber of San Antonio, 
Texas, went to his bank to deposit 
some money he had collected the day 
before. As he was standing at the 


A hand-vulcanizing outfit set up in a cellar. 


The operator, of course, 


is drawn in as the artist’s conception 


counter making out his deposit slip, 
a stranger stepped up to him and asked 
for a match. The man then offered 
Mr. J. a cigar, and both lighted up 
together. While they stood talking a 
few minutes, the deposit slip which 
Mr. J. had already partly written up, 
mysteriously disappeared. 

Meanwhile, the long line in front of 
the receiving teller’s window grew 
longer. Finally Mr. J. said with a 
laugh: “‘Well, I can’t stay here any 
longer or I won’t get back to the shop 
before noon.” He then made out a 
new deposit slip, and took his position 
at the end of the line which extended 
from the receiving teller’s window 
clear over into the corner of the bank. 

As soon as J’s back was turned, the 
crook who had abstracted the partly 
complete deposit slip, used this signa- 
ture as a copy for a check drawn to 
“cash” against J’s account. Then he 
rushed past all the people who were in 
line, turning to them and saying: ““You 
won’t mind, good people, if I get my 
check cashed first, because I have to 
make a train and I only have a few 
minutes left.” 

Nobody raised any objection so he 
turned to the paying teller and said: 
“These people have all said they 
wouldn’t protest if I got my check 
cashed first.” 

“Certainly I can cash your check 
first, if the others don’t object.”’ said 
the teller, “but I don’t know you — 
you're a stranger and will have to be 
identified.” 

“Why, I’m the new man that’s as- 
sociated with Mr. J. in the plumbing 
establishment,”’ said the man in some 
surprise. “‘Didn’t you see me over at 


the counter with him? We’re going 
together to Dallas on the noon train, 
and when he found he wouldn’t have 
time to stand in both lines he asked 
me to get this money for him, so that 
I could go to the station and buy the 
tickets, while he waited in the other 
line to make his deposit. There’s Mr. 
J. way over in the corner,” continued 
the stranger, as he indicated his victim 
with a sweep of his hand. . 

The teller stood on his tiptoes and 
looked to where, away off in the corner 
at the end of the other line, Mr. J. 
was standing. Mr. J., seeing the clerk 
looking in his direction, and having a 
friendly feeling for the young man, 
smiled and bowed and, thus reassured, 
the teller handed out the money to the 
stranger, who quickly disappeared 
through the doors of the bank, after a 
word to Mr. J. in passing, And he has 
never been seen since. 


THs occurrence, taken from the 
actual claim files of the National 
Surety Company, illustrates the con- 
summate nerve of the modern crook, 
and his knowledge of ‘“‘victim psy- 
chology” in enabling him to predict in 
advance the probable reaction of both 
bank teller and Mr. J. 

This clever‘crook, who was willing to 
play his liberty against a few hundreds 
of dollars, succeeded because of his 
shrewdness in judging how that bank 
teller would act under an unusual set 
of circumstances. He purposely got 


ahead of his place in line and created 
the diversion with all that talk about 
catching a train in order to throw the 
teller off his guard. He understood full 
well the psychological principle that 
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no one can think intently about two 
things at the same time. He under- 
stood, too, that the unusual situation 
temporarily drives from the mind all 
thoughts associated with routine ac- 
tions which, under such circumstances, 
become virtually reflex acts. Further- 
more he has learned that hurry, how- 
ever induced, will nullify ordinary 
caution. Every crossing policeman will 
verify that. It is always the folks who 
are in a hurry to get somewhere and 
who have their minds on that delayed 
appointment who get hurt. 

This check crook gambled his liberty 
against his knowledge of human nature 
and of these three principles of psy- 
chology. He purposely created a 
dramatic diversion in front of the 
teller’s window to throw the teller’s 
mind off its accustomed track and, 
while the teller was still flustered by 
the unusual scene, the crook proposed 
the means of identification. When the 
teller, following his suggestion, rose on 
his tiptoes to look in Mr. J’s direction 
the crook must have chuckled to him- 
self for he knew the rest would be 


bachelor apartment of J. T. M. who 
had an apartment at 1921 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, which apartment 
was untenanted during the day. Ran- 
sacking the place, the only thing of 
value which he found was a certificate 
of ten shares of stock of the Grama- 
phone Company of England. From 
the telephone book, he selected the 
name of a broker at random, called up, 
asked the latest quotation on Grama- 
phone stock and asked the broker to 
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a stranger to us.” To this the crook 
replied: 

“TI told Walter when he gave me this 
check that I thought it wouldn’t be 
necessary for him to come over to the 
bank with me to get it cashed. I 
couldn’t bear to take him away from 
his business, as he had a number of 
customers waiting to see him. I’ll tell 
you what I’ll do. I'll go back and if 
he’s still too busy to come with me, 
I’ll have him O. K. my signature. 


oy 


act 


easy. By insisting upon extreme speed, 
he got the cash and passed from the 
bank before the young teller fully 
realized what had happened. 

We have gone into details of analysis 
in this case because it points out a 
number of cautions to the bank teller. 

Never let a stranger hurry you. 

Resist the natural tendency to let 
your mind be diverted by any unusual 
occurrence happening in the bank. 

Never follow the lines suggested by 
a Stranger. Think up some different 
plan of your own for securing identifi- 
cation. 

Here’s another story which illus- 
trates how a crook was able to outguess 
a bank teller. It illustrates a very 
common trick of modern forgers, to 
get cash by the forged ‘‘O.K. of maker’s 
name.” 


One day a crook broke into the 


send a boy with a check for ten shares 
to his apartment, promising to deliver 
the stock to the boy and execute all 
the transfer papers, etc., that may be 
needed. 


‘THIS explains how he got possession 

of a good-sized check from the broker- 
age house, but the next question that 
naturally arises in your mind is how a 
crook, even if he had such a check, 
could get the cash on it from the bank, 
when he was an absolute stranger. 
Here again his methods showed that 
he had studied “‘bank teller psychology” 
and that he understood the usual re- 
action of the man behind the desk in a 
banking institution. He purposely 
presented the check so that it would be 
turned down. The teller said to him: 

*“Yes, that check is all right, but we 
can’t cash it for you, Mr. M. You’re 


The outfit of a check crook arrested in Buffalo, 
and (on the left) the printing establishment 
in Cleveland which turned out thou- 
sands of counterfeit checks 


Will that be all right, Mr. Teller?” 
. Upon the teller’s assurance that it 
would, the crook left the bank, went 
into a telephone booth in a nearby 
drug store, and by creasing the check 
through the center, brought the sig- 
nature to the proper position for 
muscle forgery of the maker’s name as 
an O. K. indorsement. Having this 
O. K. in the check, he smoothed it out 
again, returned to the bank where he 
presented it with a statement that 
“Walter was still busy, but had O. 
K’d the signature for him,” whereupon 
the teller handed out the currency and 
when last seen the man was enjoying 
life in a wheel chair at Atlantic City. 

The lessons from this case for every 
bank teller are: first, as regards the 
diagonal crease through the center of 
the check. Whenever a stranger pre- 
sents a check supposedly bearing the 
maker’s O. K. signature, look for 
evidences of this diagonal crease through 
the center and, if you find it, detain 
the man and push your button to 
summon the police, as he is undoubt- 
edly a muscle forger. 

Always anaylze carefully the sug- 
gestions of a stranger. Many of the 
modern day crooks rival the stage 
magician in their ability to make bank 
tellers see what they want them to see 
and believe what they want them to 
believe. 

A few weeks ago when I was out in 
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Cleveland I visited a printing estab- 
lishment located within two blocks of 
the public square, in which a man we 
will call Paulson had conducted busi- 
ness according to a Dr. Jekyl and Mr. 
Hyde system. By day he was doing a 
legitimate printing business, his presses 
humming with letterheads, envelopes, 
statements and billheads and other 
harmless printed circulars. 

But by night, all the printing arts 
were employed in making counterfeits 
and duplicates of various checks re- 
ceived from his customers during the 
day, which counterfeit checks were 
sent by means of accomplices 


willing to hazard so small a sum as $10 
against the thousands in checks the 
man deposited, and he was willing to 
act upon his manifestly honest appear- 
ance. However, the stranger took the 
$10 check bearing the vice-president’s 
O. K., and raised it to $1,007.00. Then 
instead of presenting it to the teller, 
who would know that no return had 
been made on the previous deposit, 
the crook presented this check at the 
foreign exchange window, securing for 
it a thousand dollar’s worth of easily 
negotiable travelers’ checks. 

The lesson in this case for bankers is 


all over the state of Ohio and 
adjoining territory in hun- 
dreds and in thousands. In 
some cases, seven distinct 
printing processes were neces- 
sary to make exact duplicates 
of the checks used as copy. 
But whatever one printer has 
turned out, another printer 
can duplicate, and many of 
the examples we have seen of 
Mr. Paulson’s work were most 
marvelous reproductions. 
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he was forced to sell to the partner, 
taking in exchange a number of notes 
for the final payment. 

However, explained the crook, the 
partner harbors such a grudge that he 
forces him to collect each note through 
process of law, although the partner 
always pays, after raising considerable 
protest. The attorney took the case 
and in the presence of his client, dic- 
tated an exceedingly sharp letter to 
the delinquent partner, demanding im- 
mediate payment of the note, in order 
to avoid suit. 


A WEEK later the client came into 
-~ the attorney’s office, his bag all 
packed, and told the attorney that he 
had received a wire calling him out of 
town, but he came in to ascertain 
whether any action had been secured 
on that note. 

“Oh, yes” replied the attorney, “I 
have your certified check. I got it in 
the mail this morning. That partner 
of yours certainly expressed 
his opinion of you, and he 
deducted $400 for a matter 
that he said you neglected to 


This emphasizes another 
caution that all bankers should heed: 

Crooks have discovered that busi- 
nesslike checks find ready acceptance 
and they are printing them up by the 
thousands for the purpose of defraud- 
ing. 

At a leading bank in New York City, 
a stranger recently came in to open an 
account, depositing several checks on 
large western banks and presenting 
what appeared to be perfectly good 
letters of recommendation, which let- 
ters, of course, proved to be forgeries. 
This stranger was frankness itself. He 
said that he knew the bank couldn’t 
pay him until he had given it time to 
collect the checks he had deposited and 
assured them that he wouldn’t attempt 
to draw money until they had verified 
the genuineness of his checks and had 
received replies from his references in 
the West, if they cared to write to 
them. 


HERE again he showed his knowledge 
of “bank vice-president psychol- 
ogy”’ for he knewthat his very eagerness 
to have his references investigated and 
his willingness to await return on the 
western checks he had deposited 
would, in itself, put at rest any sus- 
picions they might have had concern- 
ing him. Therefore, when several days 
later —but still a couple of days before 
they could possibly have had a return 
from the checks of the West—the 
stranger again presented himself at the 
bank and had no difficulty in persuad- 
ing the vice-president with whom he 
talked previously, to O. K. his check 
for $10 drawn to “Cash.” 
The vice-president knew that it was 
against uncollected balance, but was 


Muscle forging of 
the maker's O. K. 
indorsement — the 
check creased and 
turned up side 
down for the job 


settle before you left, but a 
certified check for $3,100, the 
balance, is here.” 

At this his client became 
very angry, stormed and pro- 


that their people in the bond depart- 
ment, foreign exchange department, 
etc., should be just as well informed in 
the ways of the crooks as are the tellers, 
and also that every bank employee 
should always be on his guard against 
plans of strangers to create confidence 
in themselves, many of which plans are 
extremely ingenious and are worked 
out with a wide knowledge of “victim 
psychology.” 

A few weeks ago in Boston an old, 
old scheme of the crooks was again 
worked and again it caused large losses. 
Since this gang of crooks evidently has 
no difficulty in finding a constant 
supply of fresh victims, it might not be 
amiss to give the outline of their plan, 
and the lesson it contains for the 
banker. 

The crook first applies to the bank 
cashier requesting the name of a good 
attorney in town. The cashier gener- 
ally refers the man to the bank’s own 
attorney and often even goes so far as 
to call up the attorney himself, in order 
to tell him the glad tidings that he is 
sending over a new client. 

Coming to the attorney from the 
bank, the crook naturally gets the ut- 
most consideration as he proceeds to 
unfold the tale of his trouble, telling 
how he had been in business in Louis- 
ville, and how he and his partner got 
into an altercation which resulted in 
the demand that he either buy or sell 
the business. Not being able to buy, 


tested that he wouldn’t accept 
. the deduction, but the at- 
torney finally sold him the idea of 
taking the check for $3,100 as a com- 
promise, rather than fight the matter 
any longer. Finally, looking at his 
watch, he said: “Well, so long as I’m 
leaving town now and don’t know when 
I’ll be back, I guess that’s the best 
way to do it. But I don’t know how 
I’m going to pay your fee. I haven’t 
got much cash with me. I'll give you 
a check on my bank, but of course, 
you don’t know that my check’s any 
good.” 

The attorney himself then suggested 
that he would go down to the bank 
with his client so that they could get 
the certified check cashed. Then the 
fee could be paid at once. 

Of course, it proved that the whole 
check, certification and all, was a 
forgery, causing a considerable loss. 

We have heard of similar cases 
coming up all over the country, where 
the bank has referred strangers, bearing 
seemingly good credentials to attorneys, 
to real estate men, to chambers of 
commerce, diamond merchants, to 
automobile people and to their de- 
positors in various lines. The lesson 
in this case should be impressed deeply 
upon the minds of every bank em- 
ployee: 

Never refer a stranger to any of your 
depositors and be sure to check up 


credentials presented before helping | 


anyone to gain the confidence of others. 


The average business man and I’m | 
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Fifteen 


Heart Farming Center 


To Bank Incentive Is Attributed Remarkable Progress in 
the Agriculture of an Ohio Territory Once Indifferent 


“ UCKEYE Commercial Savings 
B Bank Building” reads the sign 
ona build- 
ingofno mean size 
on the grounds 
of the Hancock 
County Fair in 
Ohio. “‘Hm, an- 
other way for the 
banks to adver- . 
tise, eh?’’ One 
walks in. But 
within there is no 
sign of advertis- 
ing. Instead, ex- 
hibits of farm 
crops, vegetables 
and canning line 
the long walls. 

At a cost of 
$8,854 the build- 
ing was erected 
by the Buckeye 
Commercial Sav- 
ings Bank of 
Findlay, Ohio, a 
few years ago to 
meet the need for 
a grange and farm crops exhibit build- 
ing. It was the first of its kind in the 
United States, although a Michigan 
bank has since erected one of like 
pattern. Inquiries about it have come 
from all over the country. 

The granges have had the building 
almost entirely for their own use, each 
of the eighteen granges being allotted 
an equal amount of space. The 
displays quite fill the building. In 
fact, they became so numerous a couple 
of years ago that the secretary of the 
fair had to invent a score card for the 
judges before they could begin their 
work. The Buckeye Bank has the 
exhibits photographed each year and 


presents the pictures to the respective’ 


granges. Grange members work early 
and late on their exhibits, with friendly 
rivalry pervading the place. 

When the Buckeye Bank had 
$200,000 as its resources, the largest 
bank in Findlay had $800,000. That 
was a couple of decades ago. Today 
the bank has resources of $6,000,000, 
one-half of the bank wealth of the 
a It now heads the county’s bank 
ist. 

It took years for the bank to find out 
how to meet its competitors and gain 
more business, years in which it 
struggled along with little or no gain. 
The man who finally located the bank’s 
gold mine was Ralph W. Moore, presi- 


By VIVIAN E. TIBBITTS 


The granges, vitality restored and stimulated to wholesome rivalry, exhibit at the fairs 


dent of the bank, but then just 
appointed cashier. At Findlay’s very 
door were 3,300 farmers whose banking 
business had not been sought. Adjacent 
counties presented the same situation. 

Hancock county had no county 
agent; it had no farm bureau, and 
only sluggish granges. Livestock was 
of a mixed, scrubby sort. Merry- 
making and money-losing at races, 
fakers’ tents, gamblers’ dens, and a 
midway dominated the county fair. 
Naturally, farming was a matter of 
eking out an existence, not of making a 
comfortable living. ; 

Rejuvenation of farming began when 
prizes amounting to $300 were offered 
by the bank to boys and girls entering 
a pig contest. Genuinely keen interest 
was aroused. Merchants infected with 
the enthusiasm offered other prizes. 
The bank had to put up a big tent 
that year (1913) to hold the pigs 
that were brought in to the fair, hogs 
that brought a premium on the Buffalo 
market. 

To bring up the yields of corn, the 
next year the bank put on a father-son 
corn raising contest. It was the sub- 
ject of conversation wherever men met. 
One old farmer—he had passed the 
fourscore mark—just knew he was 
going to win. He lavishly applied 
fertilizer and was overjoyed when his 
corn grew to an immense height. But 


hot, dry weather came and struck the 
roots of the corn. First it shriveled. 
Thenitdied. The 
old farmer almost 
died with it. 
But in spite 
of the hot, dry 
spell, innumer- 
ableacres reached 
and exceeded a 
yield of a hundred 
bushels. Thecon- 
test gave greater 
returns on corn, 
but primarily it 
taught valuable 
lessons to farmers 
old and young. 
Another year 
supplies of seed 
corn were scarce. 
Several men, with 
Mr. Moore as 
leader, hunted the 
country for good 
seed to sell to the 
farmers at cost, 
the bank paying 
the expenses incurred. One check 
written by the bank to one firm for 
a single purchase was of four figures, 
$5,892. In all, $10,000 was spent for 
seed, at from $8.00 to $12.50 a bushel, 
to supply the needs of 1,200 farmers. 
Better than 97 per cent of the seed corn 
grew. Much of it was so good that 


several new varieties were introduced: 


to the section, varieties that are still 
being grown. 

An illustration of three choice ears 
of corn adorned the first page of a 
four-page letter sent out from the 
bank the next year. The letter called 
attention to the seed corn shortage of 
the previous year and asked the farmers 
to do their best to select good seed for 
planting. It also gave timely sug- 
gestions for the selection of seed. 
Since that time Hancock County 
farmers have used greater care in the 
selection of seed corn. 


(,00D corn shows, the bank officers 
feel, have a decided effect upon the 
yield of the crop. They always assist, 
therefore, in every way possible in 
developing and helping the corn ex- 
hibits. The largest show held in the 
county was in the garage of the 
Independent Torpedo Company. Five 
thousand ears of corn were displayed. 
The Buckeye Commercial Savings 
Bank and four others in the city each 
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took a note one year for $5,000 from 
the county fair for new buildings. That 
same year the bank offered grange 
exhibit prizes to the amount of $500, 
as well as generous prizes on the 
youngsters’ displays. Still Mr. Moore 


was not satisfied. He called two men 
to his office—the secretary of the 
county fair, G. R. Lewis, and E. M. 
Rowe, county agent. 

“We want to help the fair in some 
other way. What can we do?” 

The two visitors literally jumped at 


The bank (decorated 
for a convention of 
World War veterans), 
the bank's perma- 
ment exhibit hall at 
the Fair Grounds, 
and the man—Ralph 
W. Moore, president 
the offer. “Build 
us a hall for our 
grange exhibits 
and for farm 
crops. That’s 
what we need 
most.” 

build 
it,’’ came the 
quick response. 

Andthat’show 
the Buckeye 
Commercial Sav- 
ings Bank Build- 
ing on the fair 
grounds happens 

to be there. Of 
hollow tile blocks, fireproof construc- 
tion, this 70 x 125 foot building has, 
besides the huge exhibit room, rest 
rooms for men and women, a directors’ 
room, and a secretary’s office. 

Each year the bank sponsors some 
kind of a contest with its culmination 
at the fair. It is their stint in stimu- 
lating interest in Hancock County’s 
clean fair, a fair at which one cannot 
now find gamblers, fakers, or a midway. 

One does not wonder so much why 


the bank spent nearly $9,000 for a 
purely agricultural fair building when 
he understands how farmers’ business 
has helped the bank. It grew and 
prospered. Deposits increased on the 
average of $500 a day at one time in 
this period of growth, most of the 
money coming from the farms. Over 
three-quarters of the banking business 
of the Buckeye Bank is farmer busi- 
ness. Checking accounts number over 
11,000, many from outside the county. 

In that city of 20,000, set down in a 
large farming district, business is 
dependent upon farm trade. The 
broadening of the farming district 
that considers Findlay as its banking 
and business center, through the activi- 
ties of the Buckeye Commercial Savings 
Bank, has worked to the benefit of not 
only the bank, but the many other 
business institutions. 

Mr. Moore’s work is contagious. 
The chamber of commerce is now 
active, a live newspaper keenly 
recognizes the value of rural news, and 
other business houses are lending a 
helping hand in further development of 
farming in the county. 

Boys and girls are seemingly Mr. 
Moore’s hobby in his intense interest 
in farm life. 

‘*‘The most important product of the 
farm is the boys and girls,” he says. 
‘‘We can’t do too much for them. As 
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a bank we want to do everything in our 
power tc encourage and help the 
farmers of tomorrow. Our aim is to 
hold their interest in the farm, and to 
do this, we plan some new activity 
every little while.” 

Hancock County boasts of the largest 
boys and girls club in the United 
States. It is under the direction of the 
county agent, but that is no hindrance 
to co-operation from the bank, 
Seventy-five are charter -members; 
in 1923 its membership totaled 1,187, 
The bank financed opening parties for 
the club for years. Fourteen hundred 
sixty-five attended the largest one, 
and after the party they attended a 
picture show as guests of the bank. 


NE of the earliest farm activities on 

Mr. Moore’s part was the purchase 
of hundreds of pure bred pigs to sell to 
the youngsters at cost. Notes signed 
by the boys and girls alone, without a 
second signer, were taken in payment, 
and every note has proven gilt-edged. 
The bank in this way was enabled to 
get pure bred stock on farms whose 
owners had been indifferent. Many of 
the boys and girls are still the bank’s 
customers. 

Prizes on pigs exhibited by youngsters 
have been given each year. The 
contest pigs in 1921 completely filled 
the big new hog pavilion. Much to 
the chagrin of 
the fathers, they 
were not only 
forced to move 
out of the new 
pavilion to the 
little old one, but 
the honor places 
were taken by 
the sons. The 
grand champion 
hog raiser that 
year was a four- 
teen - year-old 
lad. The Jersey 
grand champion- 
ship went to 
another young 
farmer-in-the- 
making. Three 
hundred six boys 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Are the 
Mighty Fallen 


By PERCY GOMERY 


F MY branch were to get into 

] trouble tomorrow, the very best 
person to tell me what should have 

been done is my old friend Bradner. 
As schoolmate, fellow-junior and, 
eventually, brother-manager, Brad- 
ner’s sedate, levelheaded judgment has 
forever been putting me right, and I’ve 
been grateful —and hated him —for it. 
Although he has me hopelessly out- 
distanced in the bank, I don’t permit 
that fact to affect our friendship, and 
friendship’s privilege of abusing him 
and laughing at him when I get the 
chance. 

Bradner is always so certain to be 
right that he makes me feel childish 
and insignificant. Therefore when he 
meets with misfortune —has his hat 
blown off in the wind or something 
like that —I go to him with words of 
sympathy rehearsing themselves on 
my lips. But I am a hypocrite. 

My friend is, however, really a 
splendid fellow (I think so more 
enthusiastically today than I did last 
week); even-tempered, high sense of 
justice and all that sort of thing. 
Unlike the rest of us, he never loses 
dighity by becoming hilarious or funny, 
and he never makes a mistake of tact. 
Well, hardly ever! 

Altogether he is a model of prudence. 
He is so beastly model that we ordinary 
mortals grin and lean forward in 
breathless eagerness if there is even a 
chance of his “‘coming a cropper.” 

Last Sunday afternoon Bradner’s 
wife dragged him out to a tea; “To 
meet some other bank people,” she 
coaxed. “You simply ought to seem 
interested, even if you would have 
preferred to stay at home,” Mrs. 
Bradner whispered as she urged the 
great man up the garden walk. “It’s 
good for business if nothing else.” 

Bradner thought that business was 
fairly good already. He made no 
attempt to advance it when, a few 
minutes later, Mrs. Attell, an ample 
and talkative dowager, surrounded 
him on the davenport. The gushing 
lady at once commenced telling him 
her favorite bank story, the one she 
“would never think of telling to any 
but a bank executive head, to get an 
honest opinion, and for any good that 
it might do.” 


HAROLD 
“Indeed !’’ said Mrs. Attell, 
sitting up straighter and 
turning her head aside so 


as to look at him from one 
widened eye, like a canary 


““Yes, he was my very own nephew, 
Willoughby,” she repeated as though 
to guarantee herself as a_ witness. 
“The boy was practically ruined,” 
she confided, laying a plump finger on 
Bradner’s sleeve. Then in a whisper, 
to exclude the lesser people about, “‘and 
all just because he did his duty more 
brilliantly than any clerk they ever 
had.” 

‘How exceedingly extraordinary!” 
sighed Bradner, irritated but bravely 
prepared for the worst. 

“Yes, his manager was perfectly 
green with jealousy at the popularity of 
Willoughby, who simply swayed the 
social life of the place. He was into 
everything; always getting up dances 
and organizing things.” Mrs. Attell 
drew a long breath as though debating 
whether it was worth while to detail 
them all, then, with a gesture of 
despair at her inability to remember 
the entire list, “I suppose it was 
because practically everybody coming 
into the office asked for Willoughby, 
not the manager, that the creature 
allowed himself to grow so absurd over 
it. Perhaps,” she reasoned indulgently, 
‘*he thought that the people might soon 
be petitioning the head office to have 
Willoughby appointed.” 

Bradner tried to look animated and 
interested, but he can’t when he’s 
bored. I like this trait in Bradner, but 
Mrs. Attell did not know whether she 
liked it or not. She did not notice it; 
she was having all she could do to get 
her breath. “Of course,” she ran on, 
“the manager had the ear of the head 
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office and they never knew the real, 
nasty reason why he wanted the dear 
boy transferred. I thought of writing 
to them myself, but then, you know, 
boys must learn to fight their own road 
in life. But I was angry. A married 
daughter of Mrs. Formby’s who lived 
in that town wrote me how very sorry 
they were to lose Willoughby.” 

Bradner feebly pretended that he 
saw somebody across the room beckon- 
ing him. He smiled and nodded 
cheerily, if foolishly, to an imaginary 
face in the crowd, but he couldn’t turn 
the subject. 


“N\TOW, Mr. Bradner,” resumed the 

devoted aunt of the wronged 
youth, “‘you have been manager at a 
great many branches, and you’ve had 
underyou probably hundreds of clerks.” 
Mrs. Attell is liberal in quantities at 
least. ‘“‘Did you ever, I ask you as a 
man of the highest judgment, did you 
ever hear of such a thing?” 

“Never!” said my model friend, 
emphatically and most truthfully, 
thinking he could conclude the matter. 

“I cannot conceive of a man —a man 
who should hold the gifts and attain- 
ments of his staff in highest esteem — 
being so shallow and silly, to say the 
least.” 

“IT can only say, Mrs. Attell,’ said 
the weary listener, “that I admire your 
devotion to your nephew, and I don’t 
think such a thing could ever happen 
in our institution.” Bradner made a 
decided move to get away. 

‘“‘What kind of a man, now,”’ 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Down the West Indies 


Identification of the Native Requires Confirmation of 
Intimate Details, but He Is Uniformly Eager to Oblige 


HEN Alphonse Bertillon, the 

famous French criminologist, 

first gave to the world his 
finger-print identification system as a 
means of keeping an infallible record 
of criminals, he little thought and much 
less intended that it should serve any 
other very useful purpose, such, for 
instance, as its use by great banking 
houses for the identification of illiterate 
depositors. 

In common with many American 
banks who do business with the foreign 
element of the population, Canadian 
banks a few years ago found the finger- 
print system an invaluable aid in their 
dealings with illiterate aliens in the 
small foreign settlements of the Cana- 
dian West. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that when the Royal Bank of 
Canada first extended its branches to 
the West Indian Islands, many years 
ago, they at once turned to the Ber- 
tillon system for the identification of 
illiterate native depositors. 

Illiterate coolie and native depositors 
at some of the island branches are 


By C. P. C. DOWNMAN 
Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal 


numbered in the thousands. Because 
many of these are small farmers or 
laborers, living at a distance from 
the branch, they are not well known to 
anyone living in town whose name 
might serve as a reference. Added to 
this is the fact that the natives are of 
a suspicious nature and generally dis- 
inclined to furnish a reference for fear 
that their dealings with the bank 
might be disclosed. It was not, how- 
ever, without many misgivings on the 
part of the natives and much per- 
suasiveness on the part of the branch 
staff that the illiterate native, who was 
unable to sign his or her name in 
English, was induced to allow an im- 
pression of his left thumb to be taken 
when he opened an account or each 
time he withdrew money from his 
account. 

Upon the opening of each new ac- 
count in the name of each illiterate 
native, the following details are noted: 


Native depositors at the San 
Fernando, Trinidad, branch of 
the Royal Bank of Canada. The 
gentleman on the left has re- 
moved his turban for the meas- 
urement of his height at the 
graduated scale seen just behind 
the ledger-keeper’s right arm. 
, Below is a typical group of East 
“Indians imported to Trinidad. 
The lady with the basket believes 
in conserving energy while await- 
ing her turn at the window 


Sex, height, build, approximate age, 
description and location of scars, moles, 
birthmarks, etc., if any; a reference or 
password, or both, being obtained 
when possible. 

The notation of a depositor’s sex 
may appear to be superfluous, but 
without some knowledge of Hindu or 
Urdu, the single name of the individual, 
in many cases, does not indicate 
whether it is that of a man or a woman. 
Height is ascertained by having the 
depositor stand near a graduated meas- 
ure placed on the top of the counter 
screen. Practically every colored 
native is of the laboring class and 
therefore is able to exhibit some scar 
or scars which prove very helpful in 
establishing identity. The description 
card for one account includes the fol- 
lowing entry “Scar on right thigh.” 
At first it would appear that certain 
difficulties would be encountered in 
checking up this information but it 
will be seen by reference to the ac- 
companying photographs that the garb 
of certain male East Indian laborers 
renders such a mark of identity readily 
available. On another card there is 
the entry “gunshot wound on chest” 
which the depositor is always proud, 
nay, even anxious to exhibit. 

After the most comprehensive de- 
scription has been entered in the ledger 
and on the signature card, the final and 
most reliable means of identification 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Effective 
mailing 
pieces 


istribution the Message 


Why and How for Direct Mail, the Newspaper, Billboards, 
Car Cards and ‘‘Appropriations for Purchase of Good Will’ 


HE distribution of the advertising 

message is a matter of such 

importance that it is the point 
for first consideration. Before the 
message is formulated, the disposition 
of it should be carefully studied. A 
veteran in the field of bank advertising, 
when his counsel is sought by a banker, 
has for his first question — 

“Have you a mailing list?” 

His second question is: 

“What kind of a mailing list have 
you?” 

The answer to the first question is 
almost always in the affirmative. The 
banker has a list of names. But a list 
of names is not a mailing list. When 
the cross examination is finished, the 
banker almost invariably admits that 
he has no mailing list. 

What is a mailing list? 

It is a list of names of living persons 
with their correct post office addresses. 
To be usable the names must not be 
duplicated and they should be fre- 
quently revised. 

The value of a mailing list, even 
when confined to the names of living 
persons and with addresses approxi- 
mately correct, is in direct proportion 


By ARTHUR D. WELTON 


This is the second article in Mr. 
Welton’s four-part series dealing with 
the problems of bank advertising. Coming 
articles will discuss syndicate material 
and advertising from inside the bank. 


—TuHE EpIiror. 


to the probable interest in the subject 
matter to be sent to these persons. 

The probable interest is a matter of 
calculation and is not easily determined. 
It may be assumed that the interest of 
people in stockings is general and fairly 
constant. Every one buys stockings 
once a year or oftener. Who advertises 
stockings may find a guide to his list 
in the kind of stockings he offers, but 
interest in the functions of a trust 
company may be acute only once in a 
lifetime. The stocking advertisers’ 
mailing list would not do for the trust 
man. 

A mailing list, to produce the 
maximum effect at the minimum cost, 
must be constantly worked on. Its 


adequacy will get contributions from 
every source—gossip, action, news- 
paper report. The person in charge of 
a mailing list must be alert and 
interested in many things. 

If it seems that the time and effort 
spent on keeping a mailing list live is 
an unproductive expenditure, think of 
this. A list of 2,000 that is used for 
monthly mailing and is 15 per cent 
inaccurate, means the waste of 3,600 
advertisements in one year. At five 
cents apiece for the folder, envelope, 
addressing and stamping (a very reason- 
able cost), there is a waste of $210. 
Certainly $100 spent to make the list 
right would be a good investment. 

The mailing list is an essential in the 
distribution of the advertising message. 
Distribution must be adequate or the 
message itself will be a failure. 

The initiated advertising manager 
considers many things in bringing out 
an advertisement or a campaign but he 
usually places distribution first. Every- 
thing, including the nature of the 
message, depends on it. How it is to 
be written, its length, what is to be 
said, whether it is to be illustrated and 
in what manner, the question of color, 
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typography, paper —all depend on the 
greater question of distribution. 

An effective method of distribution, 
newly discovered, may influence the 
advertising executive to use a kind of 
advertising which he had never before 
approved. A case in point brought 
blotters into recent use. Blotters are 
a hackneyed and abused means of 
advertising because of ineffective dis- 
tribution. The assistant advertising 
manager of a Chicago bank suggested 
to his chief that some posters on hand 
could very well be used again on 
blotters. 

The assistant saw a way to use the 
pictures. His chief asked him to 
suggest a way of 
distributing his 
product when he 
got it. Instead 
of working from 
production to dis- 
tribution, he 
wished to work 
fromdistributionto 
production. So, 
after much discus- 
sionand negotiation, 
and beforea step had 
been taken toward 
production, a con- 
tract was made with 
a responsible distribu- 
ting agency to place 
in offices in the Chicago 
Loop 100,000 packages 
of blotters and complete 
the job in six days. This 
contract called for blot- 
ters in packages of ten — 
which meant envelopes. An order for 
100,000 envelopes was placed with a 
mill, the paper selected and the copy 
for the printing on them made. Thus 
distribution was provided for. 


aly 


‘THE next step was to order the stock 

appropriate for the blotters—a 
million of them. This also was a mill 
order. 

Then came the selection of the 
pictures, the ordering of the four-color 
plates and finally the contract for 
printing. Great care was exercised 
to organize the printing, cutting, trim- 
ming, assembling, stuffing into en- 
velopes and delivery to the distributor. 
The whole thing was executed with 
precision and 95,600 envelopes, con- 
taining 956,000 blotters were effectively 
distributed in eight days. 

Was it effective? 

Over 3,000 letters attested the 
appreciation of the recipients of so 
commonplace a thing as blotters. The 
telephoned expressions could not be 
recorded but they became a nuisance. 
Later came hundreds of requests for 
blotters and it was ten months before 
this blotter campaign had subsided. 
Was it efficient? 

The blotters were printed in four 


colors from plates that cost $1,600 
but the cost of the blotters, in- 
cluding the distribution, was $7.22 a 
thousand. 

The low cost, of course, was made 
possible by large quantity, but the 
success of the plan was due entirely 
to the settlement of the question of 
distribution first. 

Now there are few banks that could 
or should undertake the distribution of 
a million blotters, but there is no bank 
which should undertake the distribution 
of any form of advertising without the 
same care, study, and preparation that 
was given in this case. It is an excellent 


Pittsburgh newspapers — the Federal Reserve theme 


illustration of the importance of dis- 
tribution. 

It is not always easy to work out a 
scheme of distribution. The mailing 
list and hand distribution are only two 
forms and both are expensive, however 
efficiently they are done. The news- 
paper is undoubtedly the cheapest 
method for effective distribution of the 
advertising message. This medium is 
regarded by experts as the best medium 
for general use. It is not difficult to 
understand why it is regarded as the 
best means but some comparisons may 
be necessary to prove that it is the 
cheapest means, which it is. 

The public is accustomed to getting 
its advertising messages through the 
columns of newspapers. The good 
taste of such a medium is never 
questioned and, of course, it solves the 
problem of distribution. To make a 
comparison of the relative cost of 
newspaper and direct-by-mail distri- 
bution is not to set one up against the 
other in value. The purpose is merely 
to give each its due and dispel a 
popular illusion. 

Suppose we take, for the illustration, 
a typical city of 30,000 people, a typical 
daily paper of 5,000 circulation and a 
typical piece of copy three columns 
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wide by 112 lines deep —336 lines. 
Let us say the advertising rate is 3 
cents a line or 42 cents an inch. 

To give the piece of copy 5,000 
circulation will cost 336 times 3 cents, 
or $10.08 for one insertion. News- 
papers always claim five potential 
readers for each copy. If that is so, 
this city of 30,000 is very well covered 
once for a cost of $10.08. 


[F WE consider a similar coverage by 
mail with either letter or folder, we 
find we must have 5,000 pieces. Two 
cents each is a very low cost but even 
at this, the initial outlay would be 
$100. To this must be added en- 
velopes, address- 
ing, folding, stuff- 
ing, upkeep of 
mailing list, ete. 
Postage may be 
$50 but it is better 
if the material goes 
first class in sealed 
envelopes which 
would cost $100. 
The cost is upwards | 
of $200. This is 
twenty times the cost 
of the newspaper ad- 
vertising. 
Of course two argu- 
ments immediately 
present themselves. 
One is that the news- 
paper rate may be much 
higher. The other is 
that the direct mail has 
a different purpose and 
appeal. When the news- 
paper rate is higher, the circulation 
is greater and a much larger mailing 
list will be necessary to give the 
direct-by-mail method a comparable 
standing. The comparison is not fair. 
It should not be necessary and would 
not be if it were not for the common 
rating of the two as similar. The 
newspaper will always be the cheaper 
method. Its circulation may be reached 
ten to twenty times for the price of 
one direct-by-mail assault. The point 
is that the latter may be strengthened 
greatly by giving it newspaper support 
and the newspaper may or may not 
stand alone. 

By way of comparing or contrasting 
the two media, much more might be 
said but it is plain that the study of the 
distribution problem brings much to 
light. 

However, a newspaper is not to be 
regarded as a good or bad advertising 
medium exclusively according to the 
quantity of its circulation. The quality 
must be reckoned with and it may be 
measured. Checking the quality, how- 
ever, calls for study. It involves 
consideration of the paper’s general 
standing and reputation, the kinds or 
classes of people to which it appeals 
and to which it makes its appeal. 
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The ultimate aim of every analysis of 
this kind is the determination of what 
is called “reader interest,” because 
“reader interest” is the final test of the 
quality of this distribution of the 
advertising message. 

Trust advertising makes a special 
appeal, in theory at least, to people of 
property. The Hearst newspapers are 
presumed to be poor media for such 
copy. The presumption is doubtless 
based on the hostility of these news- 
papers to wealth, big business or to 
their infatuation for the respectable 
working girl. The advertising man- 
agers of the Hearst newspapers stoutly 
deny these as- 
sumptions. A 
long test with 
keyed trust copy, 
however, left them 
speechless, if not 
convinced. To the 
first keyed adver- 
tisement the Hearst 
paper brought no 
reply and the other 
paper brought 137. 
To the second the 
Hearst paper brought 
no reply and the other 
paper brought 112. 
The third test brought 
207 from the rival 
paper and none from 
the Hearst publication. 
The assumption was 
pretty well confirmed so 
far as trust copy was 
concerned. Onthe other 
hand savings copy was 
as productive in the 
Hearst papers as in the others so far 
as could be determined. 

The point is that even after 
acknowledgment of the lower cost of 
newspaper space for as great dis- 
tribution, much study must be made to 
find out not only how good it is but 
why. It may also be true that the 
same copy should not be used for two 
classes of readers or consumers of 
advertising, if the classes can ‘be 
grouped. The same copy might be 
used in the Boston Transcript and the 


New York Times but it would be a. 


trespass on efficiency if the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle and the Milwaukee Sentinel 
were to be linked together for any kind 
of bank advertising. Effective dis- 
tribution of the advertising message 
calls for close study of many factors. 


WHILE the larger papers in the 

larger cities are mentioned here for 
purposes of illustration, the same rules 
apply to all papers. The problem is 
the same everywhere. Where there is 


only one newspaper to be used, the 
problem is simplified but in such case 
study will diselose the best way to 
use the one. 

‘It must always be borne in mind 


that the distribution of a_bank’s 
advertising message is subject to serious 
handicap. The banker or the bank 
advertising manager is not free to 
buy space for his advertising, that is, 
distribution; too often it is sold to 
him. The selling is not always fair. 
It is probably not often fair. Banks 


have many clients, customers, con- 
nections. 

Whatever else the ordinary bank 
depositor may think, however advan- 
tageous he may consider that his 
deposit account is to him, he is dead 
certain that it is of equal advantage 
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Savings in Cleveland, illustrated with photographs 


or profit to the bank. He has no 
hesitancy about asking the bank to 
reciprocate for the favor he thinks he 
is extending by using the bank’s 
facilities for his own benefit. _News- 
papers and magazines, peanut pub- 
lishers and program printers, have 
bank connections and, often, bank 
accounts. So have churches, lodges, 
societies, clubs and other organizations. 
No extended discussion is necessary 
to show that the banker’s freedom in 


_ buying media of distribution is always 


doubtful and may be so seriously 
impaired as to lower materially the 
efficiency of the distribution of his 
advertising message. If it is suggested 
that, as the result of this system —and 
it is a system —the banker buys more 
distribution than is necessary, he 
receives in exchange more distribution 
and profits accordingly. 

Who classes that argument as bunk 
makes the right answer. Advertising 
values are not to be calculated by any 
such absurd method. Space must be 
bought and distribution secured with 
the same care and apportioned with 
the same exactness as is given to the 
creation and production of the copy 
and to every other step in the process. 
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Any other method is wasteful. 
Admitting that the problem is difficult, 
it is a foolish banker who allows his 
advertising to be perverted by a 
clamorous horde of space sellers, pro- 
gram peddlers, charity solicitors and 
eager friends and depositors who look 
for something more than service in 
exchange for their custom. An ap- 
propriation for the purchase of good 
will takes out of the practice the illusion 
that it is advertising. 


[F newspaper advertising for banks 
is the simplest because it provides 
ready distribution at the lowest cost, 
it is not the only 
form that does it. 
The billboard and 
the street car card 
are nothing but 
distribution of the 
message but the 
message must be in 
form to suit these 
media. As _ with 
newspapers, there 
are wide variations 
in the value of bill- 
board distribution. 
Location is regarded 
as the determining 
point and it is of. 
first importance. 
Location determines 
the distribution but 
there will not be much 
distribution without an 
attractive message or 
form or color. 
What the psycholo- 
gists have discovered 
about time and color and _ billboards 
is more interesting than important. 
They have a formula, or one or two of 
them have, that, if the approach to 
a billboard requires twenty seconds 
and the color on the board is red or 
orange, the amount of attention given 
it will be 20 per cent more than if 
the color were blue or gray. It’sa 
fine theory based on the assumption 
that the powers or habits of observa- 
tion are the same in all people. So 
the time element —that is, the amount 
of leisure the street car rider has 
available to study advertising cards —is 
held to solve all problems in favor of 
carcards. Here again allowances must 
be made for enthusiasm. 

While, in this article, distribution is 
rated as of first value in advertising, 
it will be written down to its proper 
position in the scheme, if each element 
is given its proper weight. The 
difficulty is that distribution is neglected 
or taken for granted and the value of 
much good advertising thereby reduced 
or destroyed. Hence the favorable 
mention of the newspaper. It will 
always give good distribution, if it 
is a good newspaper, and the quality 
may be improved by study. But, how 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Bankers Stick Banking” 


Says John K. Tener 


* HIS service idea has gone so far 
that it reeks of imposition,” said 


John K. Tener. “Bankers are 
running service into the ground; and 
the public is helping them do it.” 

I had asked him to tell me what he 
thought of the development of banking 
service —whether banks were being 
imposed upon by their customers — 
whether maybe business men oughtn’t 
to be scolded for demanding of their 
banks certain kinds and degrees of 
service that transcend the bounds of 
reason; and what he told me 


To Norman Beasley 


number of his customers to buy a 
certain security issue. The customers 
bought. 

“Two days later the issue was off 
nearly twenty points. Unforeseen con- 
conditions had shifted the facts. That 
banker’s customers lost money; and 
he lost their confidence. His loss was 
greater, by far, than theirs. 

“If a banker makes a mistake in 
judgment on bonds, or stocks, what 


was, virtually, that the 


formerly bought from the music, hard- 
ware, grocery and dry goods stores. 

“So long as bankers are in the 
banking business, let them stick to 
banking. If they deal in advice, let it 
be advice concerning finance, and not 
concerning the raising of chickens or 
the itinerary of a tour of Europe. 

“IT do not believe there is room in any 
bank, no matter how large the bank, 
for sidelines that do not pertain to the 
immediate financial relationship of the 
bank and its customer. 

“In the First National 


bankers themselves are to 
blame. 

I had sought him as a rep-. 
resentative banker}; he’s 
president of the First National 
Bank of Charleroi, Pennsyl- 
vania. I had sought him, 
besides, because I surmised 
that a man with so rich and 
varied a background of ex- 
perience behind him would 
talk, freely and forcefully and 
interestingly. He has been a 
baseball player, governor of 
Pennsylvania, president of 
the National League and a 
Grand Exalted Ruler of the 
Elks. And talk he did —with- 
out reserve. 

“The banker who attends 
to banking has quite as much 


HE question of service—how far the 
bank may go to accommodate cus- 
tomers—is perhaps the most contro- 
versial subject in banking today. It has 
its left wing and its right wing and its 
wing in between. 

In the March issue of the Burroughs 
Clearing House, Arthur D. Welton ex- 
pressed the view that service and more 
and better service, more courteously 
dispensed and naturally expressed, has 
come to stay. Elsewhere in this number 
Orrin C. Lester, of the Bowery Savings 
Bank, presents his conception of serv- 
ice, especially in savings banks. 

In the accompanying article, we in- 
troduce Mr. John K. Tener whose 
opinion probably is the majority opin- 
ion.—The Editor. 


Bank of Charleroi we purpose — 
to help our customers —as 
best we can help them. If 
they need legal advice we give 
them the names of a number 
of lawyers. That is as far 
as our service extends. Ifa 
business man comes to us 
with his problems we sit with 
him, listen to his troubles, 
and give him our best help. 
Our bank is, primarily, a 
business institution. Its 
future is definitely tied into 
the business future of Char- 
leroi; and we realize that 
the officers and employees of 
this bank can best serve 
Charleroi by attending to 
business. 

‘Furthermore, I not 


to do as he can do,” he said. 

“In truth, running a bank is more 
than a one-man job. I know of 
banks —many of them —that have been 
very successful, in their first few years 
of operations, by following the dictates 
of one man’s opinions; but. I know of 
no bank that, after growing to influence 
can be managed, successfully, by a 
single individual. The multiplicity of 
duties becomes more than one man can 
handle. 

*“A bank’s first job is to conduct its 
business so that it will merit —and 
hold —the confidence of the public and, 
particularly, the confidence of its own 
customers. A part of a banker’s job is 
to advise people on the merits of 
prospective investments. I know of no 
banker who is sufficiently well-informed 
on bond issues, and on stocks, to 
advise his customers unerringly. In- 
deed, it is impossible for him to be 
sufficiently well-informed. The values 
of securities are affected by too many 
circumstances and conditions. 

“I know of one sound banker who, 
with the facts all before him, advised a 


are going to be his mistakes in advice 
on other subjects—subjects remote 
from his business and his trained 
investigations? 

“You may say that he cannot make 
a mistake in the selection of a railroad 
ticket. PH grant that. But, in 
granting it, I’ll insist that he makes a 
mistake in judgment when he con- 
sumes time in doing something that has 
nothing at all to do with the business of 
finance. Much better that he use the 
time in studying problems he is ex- 
pected, because of his position, to 
understand. 


“ALL who have passed the stage of ex- 
treme youth can remember when 

a drug store really was a drug store. 
Today it is a meeting place for waffle 
irons, phonographs and ice cream sodas. 
In those other days—ten or fifteen 
years ago—if a druggist sold us a 
postage stamp we were elated over his 
generosity; today, we not only expect 
him to sell us postage stamps but we 
demand the things from him that we 


believe the public really ex- 
pects banks to serve their 
customers in all sorts of ways that 
have nothing at all to do with banking. 
There is danger, if this service idea is 
permitted to expand all out of pro- 
portion, that the public will begin to 
look upon banks, and upon bankers, in 
a similar manner to the way it now 
looks upon the druggist. 

“The way —the sure way —to pre- 
vent that is not to start it. 

“IT don’t want to give the impression 
that bankers should be ‘money 
grubbers.’ That isn’t my idea, at all. 
There are many ways in which a bank 
can be legitimately helpful. Whether 
we admit it, or not, finances occupy 
much thinking on the part of all of us. 
Proper financing makes for happiness. 
Dealing in money, and the things money 
represents, 1s the banker’s particular 
job; and it is a job that goes off into 
many angles. Just as a grocer’s service 
should include giving the best food for 
the money, so should a_ banker’s 
service include the best counsel. 

“T think a banker, instead of oc- 
cupying his time in thinking up a lot of 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Be ‘‘Once upon a time’’—at least quite a few years ago, we 
— mC suggested to the Dime Savings Bank of Detroit (Depos- 

an ? its Jan. 1, 1926, $62,500,000), the method they now use in 
handling depositors’ ledgers and statements. 


The photograph above shows their battery of machines, 
with Baker-Vawter trays, guides, indexes, ledger leaves 
and statements. You will notice they use double-end 
trays. These fit their particular needs perfectly. 


The equipment which we supplied allows the opera- © 
‘ tors to get the greatest amount of accurate work from the 
machines neatly and quickly. 


You will find that we can help you in many ways. 
We’re ready totry. Are you 
ready to let us? 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Get the most out 
your bookkeeping 


atin, 
: es Some banks find binders more to their liking than trays. As Baker- 
Poms il ba ke d bookkeeping machines. ee manufactures both you are certain = get whichever fits your 
needs best. 
binder is banks, and it is standing 
; ; the gaff of daily mauling like the thoroughbred it is. 

How much you get out of your investment in Good looking and a marvel in ease of operation. Today, tomorrow 
machines depends on what equipment you use and years of tomorrows will still find it looking spick and span, and 

: ‘ working as perfectly as the day you bought it. 

with them. Our men report almost every day that It laughs at old age. 


banks allow worn-out trays, binders and poorly 
designed ledger leaves and statementstocut down 
the return from their investment. 

For years we’ve pioneered in designing ledger 
leavesand printed forms which cut down time and 
errors—help the bookkeeping machine do what 
you expected when you bought it. 

Increase the dividends from your machines. Get 
binders or trays, leaves and guides, which not 
only fit your individual business needs, but enable 
your machines to produce more accurate, better 
looking work quicker and easier. 

Whenasked, we recommend the kind of equip- 
ment that fits your needs best. As we make all 
types of equipment, trays—large and small, bind- 
ers of several styles, guides and leaves in all sizes, 
you are certain to get the right equipment for 
your particular needs. We know of no 
other concern that offers 
such a choice. 


More than 200 trained men, distributed over the entire United 
States are ready to serve you. One is probably located in yourcity. 


It costs nothing to find out what Baker-Vawter can do for 
you. Telephone or write him.. ) 


Or if you prefer, just mail us the coupon and we’ll send you 
some literature on machine bookkeeping equipment, which may 
(we almost said will) help you. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The bank and the collector of the cash 


eading, Writing and Banking 


The Alameda High School Bank With $75,000 Deposits 
From All the Schools, Re-deposited With the City Banks 


EN years ago the school savings 

system of Alameda, California, 

which had then been established 
two years, received considerable pub- 
licity by virtue of its connection with a 
sort of laboratory course in banking 
given to high school students. The 
connection was so close, it was said, 
that the.school savings system might 
well be considered as virtually an 
independent bank conducted by the 
students and instructor of this banking 
course. And on these grounds the 
state superintendent of banks made 
an official investigation. He found 
that, whether actually an independent 
banking institution or not, the high 
school students were, at any rate, 
operating something very much like 
one, and without a charter, and he 
insisted upon changes. 

Paul Evans, the instructor of the 
banking course in question, and, in- 
cidentally, its originator, spent most of 
one summer’s vacation revising the 
system to comply with the state 
banking superintendent’s views. In 
this he succeeded. And at the same 
time he managed to retain its essential 
original features. 

But that was ten years ago. In 
Alameda’s new high school building 
now in the course of construction a 
special “banking room” has_ been 
provided for the banking course, which 
will continue to be the hub of the 
savings system. Mr. Evans, who is at 
present head of the high school’s 
commercial department and principal 
of the city’s night schools, has general 
supervision of it. 

This student-conducted school sav- 
ings system has passed the stage of an 
innovation. It appears to have taken 


By FRANKLIN S. CLARK 


root. When I paid a visit to Alameda 
the other day I found what impressed 
mie as a practical, thoroughgoing system 
of thrift education which everyone I 
talked with, including the cashiers of 
the two banks that participate in the 
system —the Bank of Alameda and the 
Citizens Savings Bank of Alameda — 
seemed pretty much to take for 
granted. 

Not the least interesting aspect of 
it is that it has achieved consistently 
good results. At first-it only accepted 
deposits from the high school students. 
Then, a few at a time, it took in the 
lower grades, from the first up. There 
has never been a time when it has not 
obtained accounts from 80 to 90 per 
cent of the children to whom it has 
been available. 

One characteristic of the system, 
which probably has great value from 
an educational standpoint, is that 
right from the start the children begin 
to save as much as possible after the 
manner of regular bank depositors. 
Deposits are accepted for any odd 
amount, and every child is given a 
folder which answers the purpose of a 
pass book, and which is kept up in the 
same manner. For every account of 
$5 or more, regulation pass books are 
issued. The high school students make 
their deposits at the banking room, 
which is equipped with tellers’ windows, 
just as they would at a bank. 

Interest is paid on accounts carrying 
as small a balance as 50 cents. So 
even the children who have only a few 
pennies to deposit at a time soon 
become acquainted with the workings 
of compound interest. 


Especially careful records are kept 
of all withdrawals, and these are filed 
away for years after the withdrawals 
are made. So if a child withdraws his 
savings and then forgets about it, the 
bank is able to show him the very 
withdrawal slip by which the trans- 
action was recorded, with his own 
signature on it, as well as that of his 
parent and of the principal of the 
school he was at that time attending. 
Numerous precautions are taken 
throughout the workings of the system 
to prevent misunderstandings and to 
foster the children’s confidence. 


AND with all this painstaking atten- 

tion to minor details, the system 
from the standpoint of the two partici- 
pating banks, I was informed by officials 
of both of them, is self-sustaining. In 


- other words, it has cost these insti- 


tutions nothing to get, say, 20,000 
new accounts in the past twelve years. 
Alameda is a city of about 35,000. 
And this is a rough estimate of the 
number of children who may have 
passed through the public schools and 
also opened savings accounts within 
this period. Perhaps the number should 
be larger or smaller. But at any rate 
these two banks have attracted a host 
of enterprising young savers at no 
expense at all, and they are no ordinary 
savers, but young, ambitious poten- 
tially substantial, as is every young 
person who is started out in life in the 
right direction. 

As to the actual methods of operation 
of the system as it now exists, perhaps 
the simplest way to present a general 
idea of them will be to follow out some 
of the workings of the high school 
banking course. This banking course 
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the accounting depart- 
“3 ment of a bank, stock 
a forms effect genuine econo- 


mies. McBee manufactures 
a stock form for almost 
every bank need. 


Among the items in stock 
are: 


Bond Register 


ReEcORD OF C 


HECKS CERTIFIED 


Savings Ledger (Loose 
Leaf) 


Savings Ledger (Cards) 
Collateral Ledger 

Note Maturity Record 
Record of Drafts Drawn 
Record of Cashier’s Checks 
Record of Certificates of 


Deposit 


PAYABLE TC 


Bs 


Record of Checks Certi- 


COLrcECTION REGISTER 


fied 
Collection Register 
Discount Register 
General Journal 
Loose Leaf Binders 
Distribution of Expense 


Real Estate Loan 
Register 


MONTH OF 


192 


Liability Ledger 
Depositors Ledger 
Discount Journal 
General Ledger Balance 
Stockholders Ledger 
General Ledger 

Check and Deposit 


Journal 


DISCOUNT REGISTER 


en 


Security Deposit Receipt 


;ENERAL JOURNAL 


ENTRIES 


Tora. 


Bank Statements 
Columnar Forms 
Steel Office Equipment 


am 
Oooo O OOOOOO OO 


Check items you are interested in 
and mail to— 


McBee Binder Company 


pears 


Athens, Ohio 
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Handling 


As long as your 
customers write their 
personal checks by 
hand your days will 
be full of irritating. 


delays 


IN THE same way that hedges, streams, walls 
and barrels hinder the progress of the run- 
ner in an obstacle race, hard-to-read, hand- 
written personal checks of your depositors 
slow up the department in the bank which 
has to handle them. 

You either have to struggle alone “through 
the hedge” of some puzzling figures, or ask 
your associates who are running their own 
“obstacle race” to help you. What’s more, 
it’s a problem you have to face every day. 

All this takes time and makes 
errors possible. Yet the obstacle of 
hard-to-read personal checks would 
be removed if the various types of 
hands who wrote them operated a 


TODD SYSTEM 


Personal Protectograph instead of wielding 
a pen in their own peculiar fashion. 

The Personal Protectograph writes in 
large, clear figures, legible at a glance. 
These figures are shredded into the very 
fiber of the paper, protection against era- 
sures and “pen changes.” The Personal 
Protectograph costs only $18—a price within 
the reach of every depositor. It is easy te 
operate and is so well made that it gives 
years of satisfactory service. 

Consider how much more quickly, 
easily and accurately you could rum 
through your daily quota of checks i! 
they were written on the Personal 
Protectograph. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


EDWIN B. CLARK No. 
ROCHESTER. N. Ox 


Pay vo Kedd x s 2 


7 


Douans 


| 


TO SEVENTH NATIONAL: BANK: 


419-24 ROCHESTER, 
: 


The more customers you 
get to use the Personal 
Protectograph the easier 
you will “run through” 
your daily quota of checks 


may aid in the quick distribution of the Personal 
Protectograph. Nearly two thousand banks, many 
of them large city institutions, have already found 
this plan practical and advantageous. Details 
are yours for the asking. The Todd Company, 
Protectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, 
N. Y. Sole manufacturers of the Protectograph, . 
Super-Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. } 


ves An opportunity for someone in every bank 
Many bankers have already told us of their appre- |; THE TODD COMPANY 
. . . . P. tect 
dy ciation of this little machine and have welcomed 
; it as insurance of better relations with their de- Gentlement We would like to know more about the 
" : advantages to us of the plan by which already nearly two 
run positors. Many tellers, clerks and others are thousand banks are introducing the Personal Protectograph 
to their depositors. Please send full particulars. 
s if co-operating in popularizing the Personal Pro- oe 
. . ank ae 
| tectograph by becoming agents for its sale at 
We have developed a complete plan whereby banks 


(HECK PROTECTION 
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Cass GiLBert, Arch. 


RIVET GRIP 
F. S. Homes, HORIZONTAL TYPE 
Vault Eng REINFORCEMENT 


Federal 
Reserve Vault 
at Minneapolis 


HE Federal Reserve Bank 

Building at Minneapolis is 

one of eight Federal Re- 
serve Banks where Rivet Grip 
Bank Vault Reinforcement has 
been chosen for absolute pro- 
tection. 


Violence to watchmen; disrup- 
tion of alarms, etc., ‘have no 
effect upon the security inherent 
to Rivet Grip Construction. 


Rivet Grip Bank Vault Re- 
inforcement, proved by the 
Federal Reserve tests to be the 
strongest, practical type of re- 
inforcement known has_ been 
chosen by eight Federal Reserve 
Banks and more than 200 pri- 
vate banks to give to vault roof, 
floor and walls, strength equiva- 
lent to that of the door. 


Send for our brochure which contains 
valuable information on the design and 
construction of modern bank vaults. 


The Rivet Grip Steel Co. 


STEEL Joists 
Bank VAULT REINFORCEMENT 


2743 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Rive tGrip 


BANK VAULT EINFORCEMENT 


(Continued from page 26) 


is really nothing more nor less than a 
laboratory course of practical office 
experience. The banking room doesn’t 
have the atmosphere of a class room at 
all. No occasional day-dreamer is to 
be seen, no snickerings or mischievous- 
ness. Adding machines and typewriters 
click busily; everyone is intent upon 
accomplishing a certain set task in a 
given time. And the work must be 
accurate. Those who make _ three 
mistakes or more are dismissed from 
the course. 

The course is taken at the present 
time by about seventy-five students 
of the commercial department of the 
high school. And only students of 
demonstrated character and ability 
are admitted to it, mostly from the 
junior and senior classes, though some- 
times younger students are admitted 
who have special qualifications. 
Credit is given for the work in banking 
as for any course in the commercial 
department. The students begin with 
such tasks as the collecting of original 
record forms, and posting from them to 
permanent account cards. More ad- 
vanced students audit the original 
record forms and likewise the posting. 
Then there are a number of student 
tellers who accept deposits from the 
high school students. And there is the 
cashier and the assistant cashier who 
reconcile the daily deposits received 
at the high school and transport them 
to the two banks. 


*T HERE are about sixteen collectors, 

and they are worthy of separate 
consideration, since they are so im- 
portant to the workings of the system. 
These collectors go in pairs on certain 
days to the various grammar and 
primary schools. It is their duty to 
collect the money that the teachers 
have received from the children, to 
count it and to reconcile it with 
reports of receipts made out in trip- 
licate by the teachers for the children 
in their own classes, and by the 
principal for the school. 

Finally, the money, vouchered and 
proved, is rolled, sacked and sealed 
ready for delivery to the respective 
banks. The collectors return to the 
high school with original records of the 
receipts and amount of the day’s 
business properly attested to by prin- 
cipals and teachers. 

A boy in a cut-down automobile 
drives up to the school. By his side 
rides a police officer. The boy dashes 
into the school. The officer studies the 
scenery. A moment, and the boy is 
back, in his hand two sacks heavy 
with coin. Across the town they spin, 
immune to speed laws, visiting in turn 
three or four schools, and from each 
one taking two lumpy canvas sacks, 
one for each bank. 

R. L. Spaeth, the present instructor 
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of the banking course, has charge of 
the system’s daily operation. He 
straightens out any difficulties that 
may arise, and in general keeps things 
going. The collectors cannot leave a 
school until they have reconciled cash 
receipts with the teachers’ and 
principal’s statements. Mr. Spaeth 
may be called to any of the schools 
should his presence be needed. 


HREE years ago, the two banks 

decided to provide a representative 
of their own, Miss Esther Weiss, who 
happens herself to be a graduate of the 
banking course, and is officially in 
charge of accounts and balances. Her 
main responsibility is keeping track of 
the individual accounts. Her salary is 
paid by the two banks jointly. 

Each day, as has been explained, all 
the money collected is deposited in the 
two participating banks. The children 
are permitted to choose the bank they 
want to patronize. Accompanying 
the deposit is a duplicate of the 
teacher’s report of receipts, which 
bears the name of each child and the 
amount of his deposit. The total 
deposits from each school is covered 
by a principal’s report, likewise filed 
at the banks. The originals, as has 
been explained, are taken directly to 
banking headquarters at the high 
school, where the students of the 
banking course complete the trans- 
actions. Before the school day is over, 
all accounts have been posted, checked 
by auditors, and reconciled with the 
original entries by the representative 
of the banks, Miss Weiss. 

At this writing, with the school year 
about three-quarters over, Mr. Evans 
informed me that the school savings 
balance in the two banks amounts to 
about $95,000, and there are about 
7,000 accounts. Most of this fund is 
placed in regular interest-bearing ac- 
counts. The percentage of withdrawals 
is so small that a revolving fund of 
$300 or $400, maintained as a com- 
mercial account, suffices to meet 
withdrawals at most times when school 
is in session. It usually requires only 
$3,000 or $4,000 to honor the with- 
drawals at the end of the school year, 
when they are heaviest. There has 
never been a time, Mr. Evans informed 
me, when the interest from the ag- 
gregate accounts of the banks has not 
been more than ample to pay 4 per 
cent on every individual account of 50 
cents or more. Twice a year the 
students of the banking course turn to 
and figure interest on the individual 
accounts. 

Each month the students of the 
banking course make a detailed state- 
ment to the two banks, and also each 
month the two banks send auditors 
to check over the students’ records. 

The expense of sending these 
auditors, Miss Weiss’s salary, and 
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Thirty-one 


~ 


Make a Real Appeal Now 


An opportunity for your bank to culti- 
vate the patronage of the smokers 
—at an especially attractive price. 


FOR INSPECTION WITHOUT COST IF YOU LIKE 


WOULDN’T YOU 

LIKE ONE 
FOR 

YOUR OWN 
HOME 


SO WOULD THE 
HE-MAN 
WHO EARNS 
THE MONEY THAT 
SUPPORTS 
THE FAMILY 


YOU 
HAVE MADE 
YOUR APPEAL TO 
THEM, 
WHY NOT TO 
HIM? 


ad 


Especially appreciated by the man who smokes a pipe. Available 
in Amber, Green, Blue, Amethyst or Crystal Glass. 


Incidentally, now is the time to map out 
your campaign for new depositors. Plana 
bigger offensive than ever before and then 
let us show you how you can save money. 


NEW MARTINSVILLE GLASS MFG. CO. 


NEW MARTINSVILLE, W. VA. 


to the Head of the House 


WE’LL BE GLAD TO SEND YOU A SAMPLE OF THIS UNIQUE ASH TRAY 


SOMETHING 
ENTIRELY NEW 
AND 
100 PER CENT 
EFFECTIVE 


ALMOST 
EVERY ROOM 
IN 
THE HOUSE 
REALLY 
NEEDS ONE 


A REAL 
“NEW BUSINESS” 
PULLER 
AT A COST 
SURPRISINGLY 
LOW 
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CAKE LINES 


Round Trip, includ- 


ing Berth and Meals 

Chicago Detroit 
to 

Detroit Chicago 


On the luxurious steamships Eastern States and 
Western States. Music, dancing, wireless, and 
deck games aboard. Hostess in attendance. 
Unlimited stopover privileges at Mackinac 
Island and either Detroit or Chicago. Serv- 
ice three times weekly from Detroit Junc 
24th to Sept. 4th; from Chicago June 26th 
to Sept. 6th. Tickets limited to sleeping 
accommodations. 


“This trip has been so far beyond our 
What expectations that I want you and your 
patrons company to know it.”’ 
“Meals and service would be a cred: 
say any hotel in the country.”’ 
I Overnight Service 3 times weekly 


to Sept. 6th. Week-end round-trips. 
plang Fare includes berth and meals. 

$yJoo Overnight Service daily to Nov. Ist, 

between Buffalo and Detroit on the 

largest steamers of their type in the 

Buffalo world. Fare $6.00 one way; $11.50 

round trip. Nightly to Dec. Ist, be- 

tween Cleveland and Detroit $3.60 

A one way; $6.50 round trip. Also day- 

light trips between Cleveland anc 


Detroit during Wy and August. 
Autos carried. ireless aboard. 


Buffalo to Chicago or Chicago to 

4 

Grand Buffalo. Special round trip rate in- 

Cru cluding berth and meals on all 
1Sse steamers in effect every Monday, 

une 24th to Sept. 6th. 8-day limit. 


Stopovers at Niagara Falls, Detroit. 
Mackinac Island, or Chicago. 


let of 

TOURS mailed 
upon receipt of 
2cstamp. Ad- 
dress Dept. BC. 


FOR RESERVATIONS or further infor- 
mation address E. H. McCracken, Acting 
General Passenger Agent at Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


A. A. Schantz 
President 
J. T. McMillan 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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the cost of the special school savings 
forms, which are provided by the 
banks, are practically the only costs of 
the system to the banks. They are 
spared the inconvenience of having 
the school savings business mixed in 
with other business or of having to give 
it direct supervision, and yet it is 
carried on as effectively as possible. 
The school authorities are satisfied 
because they consider that thrift is a 
subject worth teaching. And _ the 
students of the banking course who 
perform the brunt of the work are 
satisfied because they receive valuable 
practical experience, which enables 
them to secure good positions when 
they leave school. Many of them have 
done especially well in business and 
give due credit to the banking course 
for supplying them a background that 
gave them a good start. Six graduates 
of the course hold positions in the 
local banks. One of them is a young 
paying teller at the Bank of Alameda 
who was a student in the banking 
course three years before. He said the 
very day he commenced his job at the 
bank he felt as though he was tackling 
work he knew something about. 

In all, Alameda has three banks. 
Two of them are already in the 
system. When the high school moves 
into its new building, the third one, 
the Commercial National Bank, Mr. 
Evans told me, is planning to come in 
with the others. 

With some modifications, the system 
is adaptable in larger cities or any- 
where, Mr. Evans believes, although 
admittedly the larger the number of 
banks participating, the more intricate 
the method of operation. 

Each week the local newspaper is 
supplied a statement of the relative 
standing of the different schools, show- 
ing the total of deposits of each school 
for the week, the number of depositors, 
average attendance and the percentage 
of depositors in relation to attendance. 
This is printed in tabulated form, and 
shows besides the relative standing of 
the schools, the total of deposits from 
all schools for the week and the total 
deposits up to date. The newspaper is 
glad to publish this for its news value. 
For a while the school which made the 
best showing was awarded a pennant. 
Mr. Evans explained that this practice 
has been discontinued, however, be- 
cause after the novelty of it wore off, 
the pennant idea of reward began to 
pall, in a manner of speaking. 


Hopeful 


Teller —Sorry, madam, but I can’t 
cash this check unless you get some 
responsible person to indorse it for you. 

Mrs. Newed — Oh, won’t you do that, 
please? You look responsible enough 
for me. — Safety and Service. 
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A Tip from the Crook’s 
Psychology 


(Continued from page 14) 


sorry to say, a great many of the 
bankers, seem to be absolutely ig- 
norant of what a certification stamp 
on a check actually means. We have 
cases beyond number in our records 
where checks have been accepted and 
cashed because they seemed to bear 
the certification stamp of a_ bank, 
whereas the same check would have 
been rejected immediately if it hadn’t 
been so decorated. 

However, crooks have found out that 
bankers and business men prefer to 
have the checks they cash certified, and 
they are perfectly willing to be ac- 
commodating, so the crooks of today 
are turning out certification stamps by 
the hundreds, for the purpose of de- 
frauding. Anyone with a small second- 
hand vulcanizing outfit, which can be 
set up in a cellar somewhere, can turn 
out rubber stamps at a cost of forty or 
fifty cents apiece. 


HIS was the foundation of the 

method used by the famous Maher 
gang who operated all over the coun- 
try, causing losses of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, the ringleaders 
having been arrested in Los Angeles 
only a few months ago. 

The two partners who worked this 
deal would visit a town and establish 
themselves by opening seemingly legiti- 
mate bank accounts in all the banks in 
town, and putting through checks 
upon each other and depositing many 
other genuine checks for several weeks, 
meanwhile making the acquaintance of 
the bank employees and becoming 
recognized as substantial citizens. Then 
they would transfer almost all their 
funds to one bank, get a certified 
check for nearly the full amount, 
making as many exact copies of this 
certified check, as they had bank 
accounts. They then cashed one dupli- 
cate in each bank, before disappearing, 
only to work out the same scheme in 
the next town they visited. They 
operated in this manner for several 
years, visiting three or four cities in 
the East every year, and then living 
like retired capitalists in Los Angeles 
on their ill-gotten gains. They prob- 
ably never would have been appre- 
hended if it hadn’t been for the quick 
eye of a Kansas City bank teller, who 
recognized the man on the streets of 
Los Angeles and caused his arrest. 

The lesson that bank employees 
should learn from this transaction 
is: 
The fact that a check appears to be 
certified doesn’t mean anything. The 
crook can forge certification stamps 
just as easily as he forges or duplicates 
any other portions of the check. It 
is one of his best tricks. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Thirty-three 


BOSTON 
Boston Envelope Company 


315 Centre Street—Jamaica Plain , 


Phone—Beach 7860 


latest styles, including ex-| 
lusive ‘‘GLUE-LOCKED”’ 


NEW YORK CITY 
Berlin and Jones Company 
547-553 West 27th Street 
Phone—Chickering 8680. 


egulations and Mail-| 
ing Information. k Of 

everyday usefulness—profit- 
able to every buyer of enve- 
lopes. Yours is Ready—Free 
Request it Today! 


PHILADELPHIA 
Whiting-Patterson Company 
320 North 13th Street 
Phone—Locust 0545 


BALTIMORE 
Oles Envelope Corporation 


Montebello Avenue, Near 25th Street 


hone—Homewood 8968 


Envelope Servi 


OU can purchase any style of envelope for any kind 

of service from the Associated Envelope Makers for 
prompt delivery anywhere in the country. You cafyalso 
take advantage of the exclusive service of the Associated 
Envelope Makers in furnishing *“GLUE-LOCKED Envelopes, 
the latest and most important development in the enve- 
lope industry in recent years. 


The economic advantages of purchasing envelopes from 
the Associated Envelope Makers are manifold. When en- 
velopes are ordered for branch organizations, they can be 
made and shipped from the plants of the nearest mem- 
bers, thus effecting quicker deliveries at lower freight costs. 


This Nation-Wide Envelope Service is at your command 
to help solve all your envelope problems. Phone or write 
to the nearest manufacturer listed herein and he will 
gladly explain how you can get Better envelopes and 
Better service at No Extra Cost. Write for your copy ot 
“Envelope Economies,” the book that should be on every 
envelope buyer’s desk. It pays to have it. | 


CLEVELAND 
Wolf Envelope Company 
1749-1781 East 22nd Street 
Phone—Prospect 3470 


DETROIT 


Wolf Detroit Envelope Company 


209-223 Baltimore Avenue E 
Phone—Northway 2094 


CHICAGO 
Brown Paper Goods Company 
900-910 West Lake Street 
Phone—Haymarket 7027 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Monasch Company 


Envelope Mfrs. and Lithographers 


500 South Fifth Street 


ST. LOUIS 
Berkowitz Envelope Company 


Locust, 23rd and St. Charles Streets 


Phone—Central 2525 


DES MOINES 
Berkowitz Envelope Company 
1013-15-17 Walnut Street 
Phone—Walnut 957 


KANSAS CITY 
Berkowitz Envelope Company 
19th and Campbell Streets 
Phone—Harrison 0092 


LOS ANGELES 
Coast Envelope Company 
610 East Second Street 
Phone—Pico 3113 


Better Equipped to 


* GLUE-LOCKED—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Exclusive Makers of 
*GLUE-LOCKED 
ENVELOPES 


GLUE-LOCKED Envelopes are an 
exclusive product of the Associated 
Envelope Makers, manufactured b 
a distinct type of machine whic 
makes Better Envelopes. 


edge. They have greater capacity 
without pues at the corners, are 


more easily 


a 
der GLUE-LOCKED Envelopes for 
every day. continuous satisfaction. 
rite for sample. 


AssociATED ENVELOPE MAKERS 


lake ‘Better Envelopes 


Some Important Styles Some Important Styles 
eturn pansion 
Built -to-Fit and Booklet 
osta er asp 
Advertising Mdse. and Counter 
Bankers Flap Tag—Coin—Pay-Roll 
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BANKING HEADQUARTERS 


First National Bank 


Commercial Accounts 
Collections 

Letters of Credit 

Safe Deposit Vaults 
Foreign Department 
Travel Department 
Women’s Department 
Credit Information 


Central Savings Bank 


Complete Service in 28 Branches 
Savings Accounts 

Commercial Accounts in Branches 
Home Economics Department 
Real Estate Loans 


First National Company 


of Detroit 


Underwriters and Distributors 
of Investment Securities 


FIRST NATEO 
CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK = FIRST: 


In Detroit 


A Financial Department Store 


r Is a far cry from the small shop 
of bygone days to the represen- 
tative department store of today. 
So, too, is it a far cry from the 
early bank to such an institution as 
Banking Headquarters—including 
as it does the First National Bank, 
the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company. 


For today the modern bank must 
offer a variety of services exactly as 
the merchant must offer a variety of 
merchandise. Thatis why Banking 
Headquarters has been aptly called 
a “financial department store.” 


The thousands of customers who 
avail themselves of this complete 
financial service realize the conve- 
nience of modern banking as repre- 
sented in this institution. 


NAL BANK 
NATIONAL CO. o DETROIT 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


USINESS is getting back to normal. 

Men are beginning to forget to brag 
about the number of tubes in their 
radio sets and are back at boasting 
about how many overdrafts they can 
get away with. 


First banker — What was the accident 
that happened to one of your runners 
yesterday? 

Second banker —Oh, he got knocked 
down by a man in a hurry. 


Let’s have another Drive. Ever 
since it was discovered, during war- 
time, that money could be extracted 
from the public (for a vitally necessary 
purpose) by organization, there have 
always been with us those who have a 
chronic itch to continue that extraction 
for any purpose whatsoever. We have 
become reconciled to the annual Charity 
Drive. We are acclimated to the 
Drive for the Hospital for Famished 
Felines and the Drive for the Rehabil- 
itation of Second-hand Sofapillows. 
We scarcely sigh as we slip our dimes 
and our ten-spots into the money-boxes 
heralding the Drive for the Perpetuation 
of the Original Town Hitching Post. 
Dumbly we empty our pockets for the 
Drive for New Cuspidors for the 
Indigent Veterans. 

So, I say, let’s have another Drive — 
one with a true purpose —a Drive for 
an Endowment Fund to Perpetuate 
the Giving of Good Cigars to Bank 
Tellers. 


Bank Advertisers please note — 

Here’s a chance to crib Tennyson in 
your savings advertising. When you’re 
talking about the wonders of interest, 
just quote, 

“For men may come and men may 
go, 
But I go on forever.” 
It’s really quite effective. Towns- 
people will think you’re clever, and the 
boss may even suspect you of being 
literary (though this may be a draw- 
back in some cases —if so, counteract 
the misimpression by walking about 
the bank with a Wall Street Journal 
under your arm). 


A Few Suggested Window Displays 


1. Davy Jones’ Locker. Mount the 
locker securely upon a coral base. 
Surround it with seaweed and stuffed 
specimens of the Carp, the Sucker and 
the Shark, and other business fish. 
By contrast, of course, present a 
modern safe deposit box, surrounded 
with barbed wire to keep out the Cats 
and Dogs. 


2. A Figment of the Imagination. 
Seize the Figment firmly in both hands, 
and in spite of its squirming, tack it 
onto a piece of beaver board, letting 
the wiggly ends hang over the side. 
About the base of the board heap 
samples of fake-stock-selling literature, 
and the’ like. (Note—to keep the 
Figment alive, give it a look at a 
thousand dollars, twice daily.) 

3. The Nick of Time. An old alarm 
clock, with a corner chewed out by the 
baby, will do excellently. Along with 
this exhibit, of course, should go a 
photograph of a baby chewing away at 
the vault door, showing how impossible 
it would be for a hardened criminal to 
break through that magnificently com- 
plicated and soup-defying steel 
contraption. 


As the radio salesman said to the 
beach-comber, “‘you can pick up any- 
thing with this.” 


“‘What’s the matter with the cashier 
this morning?” 

“Oh, he’s mixed up in a diplomatic 
problem. He made a mistake, and 
dated up our customers’ committee 
room this afternoon for both the church 
sewing circle and the high school 
Charleston class.” 


President —-What makes you think 
Smithers won’t do for our new Cashier? 

Vice-President —Oh —he’s all right 
as a banker, but there are so many 
things he doesn’t know. I’ll bet he 
thinks the Junior League is a branch of 
the Campfire Girls.” 


“Alas,” sighed the newly-elected 
bank president, “‘I can never be famous. 
The magazines will never play up my 
career. I made the fatal mistake of 
failing to start as a messenger boy.” 


Anyhow, they haven’t started selling 
cream puffs on the installment plan. 


It is rumored that an expert is 
going to attempt to translate our 
present Income Tax blanks into English. 


Now that prohibition has been 
enforced in this country, we will settle 
down to the absolute prevention of 
overdrafts, 


Some folks seem to think bank lobbies 
ought to have davenports, victrolas, 
reading racks and ash trays. 


Thirty-five 


that is adjustable to 


individual physical réquirements in such a 
way as to promote better health on the 
part of seated workers is the Do/More. 


Hundreds of installations in business and manu- 
facturing concerns have proven the soundness 
of the exclusive Do/More principle of seating. 
Increased production on the part of workers 
using Do/More Chairs is a certainty. 


Do/More Health Chairs are sold by seating en- 
ineers with offices in metropolitan centers. 
hey are fitted to the individual. They are ser- 

viced by men who know seating and its effect 

on labor costs. Wherever our representatives 
go they find a welcome from employer and ¢m- 
ployee alike. 


Let us send you data which will help you to 
analyze this important element of office and 
factory equipment. Use the coupon. Attach it 
to your letterhead. 


<7” DO/MORE CHAIR CO., 


Dept. 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


I am interested in the relationship 
of seating to production. 


Name 


Address 


Business 
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With the Camera 


Happily named the ‘Doors of 
Opportunity’’ — the American 
National Bank, and American 
Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 


There’s suggestion of Moor- 
ish design in the graceful 
lines of the banking room 
of the Stoney Island State 
Savings Bank, Chicago 


The cious quarters of the 
First National Bank, of Los 
Angeles, reflect character 


‘ 
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Thirty-seven 


Inside the United States Na- 
tional Bank, of Denver, Colo., 
the savings and newaccounts 
desk prominently center 


The lobby of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Boulder, Colo. 
—on the left a dead wall 
which can be opened to 
provide for an _ addition, 
when business requires, on 
the bank’s property adjoin- 
ing. The vaults and book- 
keeping department are on 
the mezzanine 


The Plainfield Trust Com- 
pany, Plainfield, N. J., to be 
ready for occupancy early 
in June. One of the features 
will be a greatly enlarged 
Safe Deposit Department, 
including a_ silver vault 
three times the size of the 
former one.and a fur storage 
vault, the first in New Jersey 


a 
fine 


Thirty-eight 


Firms in the Union Trust Blidg., 
Cleveland, use Globle-Wernicke office 
equipment to crowd more and better 
work efficiently into every business day. 


Steel 
Shelving with a 
Thousand Uses 


A modern economic necessity, 
Wood shelving for stockrooms, 
warehouses, stores, offices and 
vaults is as obsolete as wooden 
sidewalks. The thinness of Globe- 
Wernicke fireproof, waterproof, 
vermin-proof Steel Shelving saves 
many cubic feet of valuable space. 
Yet it will support much heavier 
loads thanold-style shelving. Send 
coupon for booklet, “Cutting 
Storage Costs with G-W Steel 
Shelving.” 


Globe“Wernicke 


Flexible,quicklyassem- 
Now Ready * bled by a boy to any 
Just Out—our height or width, it can 
new catalog of be easily soemonee 
or moved as may 
G-W STEEL desired. The sturdy, 
OFFICE double-flanged “T” 
EQUIPMENT uprights are adjustable 
every 2 inches. 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
Box 46, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send booklet marked— 
0 Cutting Storage Costs with G-W Steel Shelving. 
0 New G-W Steel Office Equipment Catalog. 
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How Important Is Bank Service? 


(Continued from page 9) 


have an appraisal and hesitates to do so 
anyway because of the cost. Further- 
more, many people undertake to buy 
property without sufficient resources 
to meet the current payments. They 
should be guided and protected. 

Many a large savings bank could 
render a valuable service through a 
real estate advisory department where 
people could come for information 
and advice about buying and renting 
homes; about the small details of 
closing a real estate deal, with arrange- 
ments, perhaps, for an appraisal at a 
nominal cost; and how to go about 
accumulating money for the first pay- 
ment on a home and regular reductions 
of the mortgage. There is nothing that 
will be more effective in establishing 
the principles of thrift or more success- 
fully bring out the qualities of good 
citizenship than the consistent effort 
of a family to secure an independent 
home. 

When the bank is not in position to 
take mortgages from these people who 
are honestly interested in owning a 
home, it should have some suggestion 
to make as to where they might get the 


money, and go so far as to make the. 


contact by telephone or letter to those 
in charge. This I regard as real, 
practical service, and it is doubtful if 
any such broad and unselfish real 
estate service as this can be had now 
from any disinterested source. 


Investments 


Every bank may as well face the 
fact that people even of small means 
are becoming more and more impressed 
with the desire of getting a higher rate 
of interest on their money. This 
should probably be accepted as a 
hopeful rather than a discouraging 
sign, and we should equip ourselves to 
capitalize the tendency. 

One thing is certain—there will 
always be a considerable number of 
people seeking honest advice on invest- 
ments, and someone in every bank 
should be well enough informed on 
this subject to speak with authority. 
People are going to invest their money 
anyway, and it is better that they do it 
after consulting with us than to act on 
their own limited knowledge, sup- 
plemented by the persuasion of a 
clever salesman. It should not be too 
much to expect that some time no 
active depositor who is not informed 
on investments matters will invest his 
savings without first consulting the 
investment expert of his savings bank. 

Obviously, no one person can be an 
authority on all of these questions. 
But if these forms of service are to be a 
part of the permanent policy of the 
institution, the important thing is that 
they should be assigned to their normal 
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place in the bank, and to the proper 
individuals, and that they be requested 
to prepare themselves to handle them 
in an authoritative way. 


Miscellaneous Inquiries 


Naturally, there are many requests 
for information and advice of every 
sort coming to the savings bank 
constantly. All of them require sym- 
pathetic attention. When they are 
matters that the bank cannot handle, 
they should not be dismissed summarily 
but we should try to put the one 
seeking help in touch with the proper 
outside agency or individual who can 
handle them. 

As arule, most of such miscellaneous 
matters do not require expert 
knowledge, but they do require a lot of 
general intelligence and information, 
and an appreciation of the value, in 
‘good will,”’ of giving full consideration 
to the smallest details. 


Benefits to the Banks 


If these services are developed to 
their full and most practical pos- 
sibilities, they should attract people to 
the bank regularly, as they would 
come to make deposits. 

That is the important thing —that 
our clients come in regularly. We 
should establish ourselves in the con- 
fidence of the people —depositors and 
non-depositors alike -as their financial 
advisors, as the bank establishes its 
reputation for safety. 

I am not one who believes that 
banks should establish all sorts of 
extraneous services, become an errand 
boy for its depositors, offer bribes for 
deposits, going altogether outside the 
normal functions of such institutions 
merely for the sake, and perhaps with 
the motive, of attracting business and 
creating “good will.” I think we 
should equip our banks with service 
facilities only because we see a practical 
opportunity for helping people with 
their personal financial problems and 
of serving as their economic guide and 
counselor without thought of profit. 

There can be only one honest motive 
of service, and that is SERVICE, and 
service, properly administered, must be 
unselfish. It may result in benefit to 
the bank even in terms of more and 
better business, but there can be no 
subterfuge. It must be genuinely 
designed for the benefit of those to 
whom it is offered. The benefit to the 
bank must be secondary and come as a 
natural result of a farsighted, liberal 
policy. 

It should be recognized: 

1. That whatever program of service 
we finally adopt as a permanent policy, 
it should be proffered as a part of the 
services of the bank and not merely as 
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the services of any particular depart- | 8 ARE RRR 
ment or departments. WE ; 
| 2. That any new facility or service | OE 
that may be introduced will succeed 
} only in proportion as we possess the 
m | genius and unity of purpose to co- 
ordinate it with every other operation 
of the bank into a unified and harmoni- 
ous program. 
ts 3. That no activity of the bank, 
y either new or old, will succeed fully 
‘ik | without the intelligent understanding 
n- and hearty support of everyone in the 
re institution who is in a position to 
e, influence its advancement. 
ly 4. That to the degree that we have 
ne the foresight to anticipate the growing 
er demands of the people for more 
complete banking facilities and services, 
to that degree will the savings bank YS | 
us become a greater influence in the ar 
rt community and in the lives of in- ay 
n, We should know as much about the | BS iT i 
in economic and Social condition of the | 
on people as any agency or institution in | BB fo: 4 
the community. We should be leaders We e 
in the promotion of practical economic | ais i: 
education. Fae 
to We should study the problems of | 5 BE 
industrial relations; be familiar with | BE 
to the now existing methods for encourag- sie 
ld ing saving among employees and use we ‘gE 
our influence for the development of | = 
at much more scientific and far-reaching as Be : 
Ve savings plans, looking to the economic | & . a 
yn- independence of working people. 
nd The savings bank should hold its } 
ial place as the foremost financial insti- 
its | tution of the country in everything 
that is modern and practical. It should 
rat be a leader of thought and an out- 
of standing influence for social and 
nd economic good. It should be a dem- 
for onstration to the world of the practical 
the application of the principles of thrift 
in the lives of people. 
oth STRICTLY fireproof building; superior 
al Catching Up With the Needs in rental facilities and accommodations; = 
we I believe thoroughly in a well unusually complete and commodious in vz h 
rice thought out program of practical the quarters provided for banking purposes. nus 
service as a permanent policy of a 
o savings bank pa of the waa for such Here was a problem involving the develop- ae: 
and service in the everyday experiences of ment of a property to maximum earning A. 
people. I cannot see how a for- here have 
wardlooking savings bank can justify evidence of an eminently success so ution. a 
ive the confidence that it now enjoys and May poner AVE 
and maintain its reputation as the poor you ed an 
he man’s friend unless it is equipped with methods employed to produce these results: was ; 
and But the job is not finished. It is 
no scarcely started. We need to think, 
rely and think deep, into the economic 
to and struggles of plain people, 
the ecide what service is of most im- ae. 
asa sell the idea to W EARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
eral evelop some practical social- ee 
= tly li for an oppor- Bank and Office Buildings 
tunity to serve, and ‘not alone for CHICAGO 
vice business, look ahead ten or twenty 
icy, years, outgrow our traditions and 
the prejudices, and commit ourselves to a 
y as policy of progress. 
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Visible 
protection 
discourages 
fraud 


When thecheck 
manipulator sees 
the wavy lines 
which identify Na- 
tional Safety Paper, 


he knows that it 
would be extreme- 
ly hazardous to try 
to alter that check. 

The slightest at- 
tempt to change 
the writing by 
chemical or me- 
chanical eradica- 
tor, would be in- 
stantly exposed by 
a glaring white 
spot in the paper. 

Do your checks 
discourage crime? 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York 


National Safety Paper is also made 
in Canada by George La Monte 
Son, Ltd., Toronto 
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The Heart of a Farming Center 


(Continued from page 16) 


and girls competed that year for the 
$1,200 in cash prizes offered at the fair. 

Headed by a band furnished by the 
Buckeye Bank, the club parade at the 
fair in 1922 reached around the half- 
mile track. Each group carried an 
American flag, another gift of the 


bank. During the week, the bank 
| supplied a ton of ice cream and 1,500 


gallons of lemonade for them, and 
tendered a big banquet for all those 
who stayed in the club work until the 
season’s finish. 

While favoritism seems to have been 
shown the potential citizens of the 
farm, Mr. Moore has not failed to give 
attention to the dads. He did much 
to build up the granges in the county. 
Hancock County had but three sub- 
ordinate granges in 1916. At present 
there is a total membership of 2,000 
in eighteen granges. Many groups own 
their own halls. 

Cash prizes of $150 were offered by 
the bank for grange exhibits at the 
1918 fair, and but three responded. 
This was, however, no discouragement. 
The next year the amount offered was 
$250, with an extra $50 for a corn 
display. Five participants turned out. 
In 1920 other banks in town joined in 
offering $810 in prizes and nine grange 
exhibits were seen at the fair. This 
was the year just prior to the building 
of the grange exhibit building by the 
Buckeye Bank. 


WHEN Mr. Moore was originally 

searching for ways in which to help 
farmers help themselves, he chanced to 
read of the vast importations of 
breeding cattle into the Northwest and 
the improvement resulting. The 
county, he knew, was well adapted to 
livestock raising. So he determined 
to bring in pure bred animals. He won 
the approval of the bank directors for 
financing farmers who wished to pur- 
chase pure bred hogs, cattle, horses, 
and sheep. But he knew the matter 
of finance was not all, and he did not 
let the matter rest after making the 
offer. He had several carloads of hogs 
and cattle shipped in at frequent 
periods and distributed among the 
farmers. Notes for one year’s time 
without interest were taken when the 
animals were turned over to the 
farmers at rock-bottom cost. 

Ten pure bred livestock associations 
of nearly every class and breed of 
stock now exist, with a total member- 
ship of more than 200 farmers. Almost 
every farm has some pure bred stock. 
Two hundred farms in the county have 
100 per cent pure bred horses, cows, 
cattle, and even chickens, where before 
there were none. It is estimated that 


the value of the county’s livestock has 


increased fully 50 per cent. 
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Before the advent of Hancock’s 
county agent, the bank was seriously 
considering hiring an agent for the 
benefit of the farming community, 
But the farmers themselves went 
ahead and organized a farm bureay 
and engaged a county agent. While 
definite credit is not given to Mr. 
Moore, it is known that he had a 
guiding hand in getting the movement 
under way. Agricultural development 
made rapid strides with the coming of 
the county agent and the help which 
the banks gave, particularly the Buck- 
eye. 

Through its own increased prosperity, 
the bank was enabled to build a new 
$360,000 home for itself two years ago, 
a structure built to accommodate its 
many friends whose patronage made 
the building a reality. Rooms for 
meetings of farmers, livestock associ- 
ations, granges, and boys and girls 
clubs are part of the accommodations. 
A community room seats three hundred 
people. All of these rooms, as well as 
lounging and rest rooms, are open to 
the public at all times. 

Saturday afternoons the immense 
lobby overflows with farmers and their 
families. Everyone is Mr. Moore’s 
friend and is not slow about saying so. 
This man of far-reaching vision is 
sincere in his desire to better the 
condition of the farmers, and they 
know it. He has firmly established 
himself and his bank in the hearts of 
the farm folk and the business men. 
Being born and reared on a farm in the 
county himself, he understands the 
perplexing things that constantly arise 
before the farmer, and understanding 
them, he does what he can, to the 
limit, to remedy them. 


About $1,000 Worth of 
Identification 


HALIAPIN, the famous Russian 

bass, told a ‘story against himself on 
his last visit to New York. 

“Once, on the Riviera,’’ he said, “I 
went into a bank to get a draft cashed, 
and none of the papers I produced 
would satisfy the bank clerk about my 
identity. Finally he said: 

“If you are Monsieur Chaliapin, 
I’m afraid you’ll have to prove it by 
singing something.’ 

“So I sang an aria from ‘Don 
Quichotte,’ while all the young bank 
clerks stood round me and listened in a 
circle. When I finished they clapped 
and cheered, and the identity clerk — 
said: 

«Thanks, Monsieur Chaliapin. Of 
course I knew you all along, but this 
seemed too good a chance to miss.’ ” 


— Boston News Bureau. 
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Forty-one 


redit Where Credit Due 


Experience Revealing the Importance of a Systematized 
Deal Adequately With Any Contingency 


Credit File to 


MINNESOTA banker, who 
A considered his own judgment 
sufficient to guide him in making 
loans, one day received a personal plea 
from a friend for a loan of $5,000. 

“I’ve got an opportunity that is 
truly wonderful to double that amount 
by investing in some farm land in a 
good locality,’ argued the applicant, 
himself a banker in a_ neighboring 
village. “It’s a sure thing. Not a 
chance to lose! You’re absolutely 
safe to sign the note with me and we 
can go fifty-fifty on the gain. Doesn’t 
a split of $5,000 look good to you, 
John?” 

The banker had no credit organi- 
zation. He judged his customers by 
opinions formed through contact with 
them and through information derived 
from his close friends —and carried the 
information under his hat. He was 
flattered by the seeming friendship of 
his neighbor, and fellow banker. Now 
this sounds like utter recklessness, but 
the truth is that the “friend” got the 
loan. And the note was never paid. 
The bank lost every cent of the $5,000, 
and as the cashier had affixed his name 
as additional security, he had to make 
good the loss, eventually. 

Contrast this with what happened 
in a bank where a systematized credit 
file was in use to deal adequately with 
any contingency. The cashier of this 
bank relates as follows: 

“A farmer came in the other day and 
requested a loan of $900 for six months. 
I did not know the man and he acted 
very timid, evincing a lack of con- 
fidence in himself or the success of his 
venture, whatever it was. As he 
leaned over the counter and told me 
who he was, I said, ‘Just a moment, 
Mr. Warren.’ 

“Then, going to my credit file, I 
extracted the sheet bearing his name, 
and found that he was the owner of a 
farm valued conservatively at $20,000. 
Did he get the loan? Needless to say, 
he could have received ten times the 
amount asked for. He thanked me 
profusely and explained that he wanted 
the money to help a relative who had 
suffered misfortune, and he promised 
to give us some business in the shape 
of a checking account.” 

Credit is a privilege of all business 
establishments, large and small. The 


basic underlying principles of credit 
are honesty, ability and thrift. In 
making a small advance, say, less than 
$500, we consider the borrower’s 


By N. W. KINDGREN 
Merchants National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


honesty of prime importance. We will 
take it for granted that he is able to 
repay such a loan in a reasonable 
length of time. But the mere question 
of honesty would hardly suffice in the 
case of a retailer asking a wholesale 
house to advance on credit a stock 
valued at $2,000. The man’s inten- 
tions may be built on the pinnacle of 
integrity, but if he suffers adversity, 
due to poor business foresight, abnormal 
trade conditions, superior competition 
or a number of other causes, he may 
not be able to repay. Here, the second 
element, that of ability, must be 
reckoned with, as being far more 
important than honesty, although that 
first quality is always an asset. 

We happen to know of a case in our 
neighborhood involving the question of 
credit on mere ability to make good. 

A small grocery store in the outskirts 
of town had failed. It may have been 
mismanagement, or it may not. A 
mechanic had acquired the notion that 
he would attain success much quicker 
as a grocer than as a worker in the 
mechanical line. He had been per- 
suaded to buy the store. 

To what extent a good credit 
organization may aid business we will 
endeavor to show by repeating what 
transpired while the would-be merchant 
called on the wholesalers. 

“If I understand correctly,” the 
credit manager said, “‘you and your 
wife have had no experience in the 
grocery business. The man who failed 
in that place was an experienced 
grocer. What makes you think you 
can succeed where he could not?” 

‘“‘Well,’’ the mechanic replied, while 
the wife nodded assent, “‘a mechanic is 
used to hard work. Perhaps the other 
man did not relish working any more 
than he thought absolutely necessary.” 

Now it chanced that the store was on 
the south side of some railroad tracks, 
while the town proper lay on the north 
side. This the credit manager was 
wise enough to consider a matter of 
some concern. 

‘People dislike sending children 
across railroad tracks unless some 
special inducement in the form of lower 
prices is offered them, and you can not 
hope to begin in business by under- 
selling your competitors who are better 
situated than you will be.” 

“But,” the man persisted, “we are 


not asking you for credit. We have 
$300 with which to pay for the initial 
stock.” 

“TI understand that. But later on, 
when you have depleted your stock and 
you might chance to be in need of 
credit to replenish your shelves, you 
would think us rather mercenary and 
hard-hearted to refuse such a request, 
would you not?” 

There was no room for dissension on 
that point, and the credit man clinched 
his argument by this tactful bit of 
reasoning. 

“‘We are in business to make money, 
but we can not hope to make money 
unless our customers do_ likewise. 
Now to begin with, we would not like 
to invite your confidence by accepting 
your hard-earned money and pocketing 
the profit therefrom, only to have you 
feel later on that such confidence had 
been misplaced when, in need of 
credit, you should be refused for 
reasons which we can not but feel are 
bound to prevail. I want to be per- 
fectly frank with you. I do not think 
you will succeed.” 


OW these two people, the mechanic 

and his wife, had set their hearts on 
buying the store, and, discounting the 
arguments of the experienced credit 
manager as so much pessimism simply 
because they had no outward signs of 
experience to point to, they persisted 
in their plans to go ahead with the 
venture. It is to be regretted that a 
less scrupulous wholesaler saw fit to 
take the $300 and eventually to ad- 
vance credit for a substantial amount 
in the hope of building up a source of 
future profit. But the judgment of the 
first man was vindicated. As he had 
foreseen, the grocery store was a 
failure, all the sincere efforts of the 
couple notwithstanding, and the whole- 
sale house who took a chance realized 
a bare 20 per cent on the outlay. 

This is perhaps an unusual case in 
that one credit man had the vision and 
requisite foresight to look into the 
future. But even at that he simply 
exercised common sense, and common 
sense must be utilized by every man 
and woman who would qualify as an 
authority on how and when to extend 
credit, and when not to do so. 

There are times when common sense 
might appear as something else to the 
parties who look at things from another 
angle. 

During the post-war period when 
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nearly everyone believed in expand- 
ing his business and anticipated the 
reaping of bigger profits from more 
sales, a certain credit man of a manu- 
facturing concern remained adamant 
in his determination to keep his firm 
from overreaching itself. 

“If our competitors want to grab 
everything in sight, that is entirely up 
to them. But it should not influence 
us to follow their lead, for in the end, I 
see nothing but grief in store for them,” 
he argued. 

Seemingly this was a deplorable 
attitude to assume when wealth lay 
just around the corner. Many argu- 
ments were advanced by the optimists 
who contended that it was up to them 
to uphold their prestige as go-getters 
and that by the simple expedient of 
using just a little more force in the 
sales systems and by showing a little 
more liberality in advancing credits, 
they could increase the profits im- 
measurably. The credit man was 
unmoved by the pleas of his associates. 

“Seems to me we are doing quite 
well as it is. We have paid reasonable 
dividends this year and if we figure on a 
10 per cent increase in business, that 
would be a healthy growth.” 

In the final summing up of arguments 
the credit man had his way. We all 
know what happened. It was only a 
little while later that the well- 
remembered slump took place and 
what the credit manager had hinted at 
actually happened. Firms found them- 
selves overstocked with raw materials 
bought at top prices and sometimes, 
long-time contracts to purchase at the 
same high price had been entered into. 
Their credit at the banks was strained 
to the utmost and many failures were 
in evidence. 

Of what concern are instances such 
as these to the banker? The answer 
must be, “Everything.”” When the 
wholesale grocer reminded the prospec- 
tive retailer that profits could accrue to 
himself only insofar as his customers 
were prosperous, he spoke for the 
banker as well. 


Mest businesses are conducted on 

credit. Railroads are operated on 
credit. Cities are constantly under- 
taking public improvements on credit. 
Wars are fought and won on credit. 
And not the least of this credit is 
supplied by banks, who themselves 
exist on credit supplied by depositors. 
In order for banks to make a profit, 
the money which they loan out must 
earn for the borrower a return in 
excess of the interest rate exacted for 
its use. With this ultimate end in 
view, the banker must be able to 
visualize the wherewithal of profitable 
returns for the manufacturer, the 
jobber, the retailer and even the 
capitalist. It is doubtful that any 
shrewd banker could be coerced into 


lending a man with a reputed worth of 
$100,000 a sum of say $40,000 where- 
with to start a seal-farm on the Sahara 
Desert. And not much more of a 
chance would a bank bookkeeper have 
of securing a loan to begin farming 
operations. But if it could be estab- 
lished beyond the peradventure of 
doubt that Alaskan seals thrived better 
on a desert than in the Bering Sea, 
or that the bank bookkeeper was a 
natural born farmer, the loans would 
both be approved. The banker must 
always know, if his loans are to be 
based upon structures of economic 
foundation and not relegated to the 
haphazard of mere chance. Unless 
the advanced credit stimulates produc- 
tion, it defeats its avowed purpose. 

There are many ways in which the 
credit man in a bank can secure 
information about the business methods 
of his customers, whether they are 
borrowers or not. 

An alphabetical file should be 
maintained containing the names of 
depositors and other business estab- 
lishments who may, some day, ask for 
a line of credit. In this file should be 
incorporated any information which 
from time to time might come to 
light. A customer may be involved 
in a lawsuit for damages. The amount 
of judgment, if any, should be noted. 
A simple way to secure information is 
to watch the customer’s checks to see 
where he spends his money. A letter of 
inquiry sent to indorsers will elicit 
information as to relations between 
the two. Particular attention should 
be given to large checks as it may be 
the means of determining whether the 
depositor is diverting money to in- 
terests that have no direct bearing on 
his business. A financial statement 
from the subject himself is of inesti- 
mable value, but these statements are 
often made reluctantly and many 
times are refused. 

Here is a typical credit file which in 
its simplicity of expression will serve 
to show how information is capitalized 
and ready for use in an emergency. 


Raymond Hitchcock, R.F.D. 11, 
Lakehurst, June 19, 1918 


Renter of an 80-acre farm owned by 
Crawford Dunlop, located in southern part 
of Pelican County, 4 miles southwest of 
town; is feeding 20 head of steers that are 
not ready for sale and wants to borrow 
$150 to buy feed. Promises us all his 
business when cattle are sold. Statement 
shows about $2,200 net worth, in personal 
property. Loan has been granted. 

June 22, 1918. 

Saw Dunlop today. Says Hitchcock is 
an excellent tenant; very thrifty and good 
habits. 

October 4, 1918. 

Records show that Hitchcock bought 
60 acres in Pelican township; paying 
$1,000 cash and giving mortgage deed for 
balance of $2,300. Made money on cattle 
recently. Is a good trader. 

January 19, 1920. 
Is going to buy bunch of yearlings and we 
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have age to lend him the purchase price 
and take chattel mortgage for same. 
September 30, 1920. 

itchcock has paid off mortgage on 60 
acres of land. Is buying 100 acres ad- 
joining, giving mortgage on entire 160 
acres for purchase price $6,400. Learn he is 
making money fast, and will work his own 
farm in future, renting pasture only, as 
needed. 


March 24, 1923. 

Took his statement today, showing net 
worth $8,200. Offered to lend him at any 
time $1,000 on plain note at 7 per cent. 
February 19, 1924. 

Learned that he bought quarter section 
of Iowa land which he sold without profit, 
after considering the matter. Has decided 
to stock up with more cattle instead. 
November 10, 1925. 

Loaned him $2,500 with wife signing the 
note. This is part purchase price of 80 
acres bottom land adjoining 160 which he 
now owns clear. Consider him worth at 
a conservative estimate $14,000. Takes 
on care of his paper and does all his 

anking with us. Offered him five shares of 
stock in bank. He is not sure if he will 
want to invest. 


ERE is a seven-year history of one 

man showing how from a humble 
beginning he has made a success of his 
work. Very interesting as a history, 
but more interesting to the banker, 
inasmuch as it shows that the bank was 
at all times in a position to know how 
much credit it could safely advance to 
this one customer. This man was 
making progress. Not always will a 
credit file disclose such a happy cir- 
cumstance. Let us suppose that the 
official who conducted the operations of 
credit manager is the cashier of the 
bank. He may resign his position on 
account of finding a more remunerative 
position, or he may die. Where will 
his successor begin to acquire the 
information so essential to a continued 
successful operation of the bank? 
With the credit files it is a simple 
matter, but had the cashier kept the 
information under his hat it would be 
a very serious problem for the directors 
to meet. 

Without the least intention of trying 
to create the impression among the 
readers that the banking business is an 
infallible one, we however feel justified 
in assuming that there is in this 
country not one bank credit man who 
would countenance the suggestion that 
the bars of credit restrictions be let 
down, granting to any and all what- 
ever they may chance to feel in need of. 
Yet there are some business houses, if 
one can call them that, that do that 
very thing. And it does not require a 
great stretch of the imagination to 
foretell the results of such a policy. 
Losses must be made up by the other 
fellow, and eventually the receiver 
steps in and proceeds to mop up. 

In seeking information about gen- 
eral business conditions, any bank 
would do well to send out at periodic 
intervals “feelers” to different houses 
in the form of ballot slips to be 
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marked something after this fashion. 


Business at Present [] Very good 
Reactive 
Normal 

Improving 
Stationary 
[} Declining 


OO 


Future Outlook 


The replies could be classified and 
tabulated and in order to insure the 
hearty co-operation of all whose opinion* 
on the subject is sought, the bank 
credit department could signify a 
willingness to furnish the interested 
parties with a statement of general 
business conditions as exemplified by 
the answer received. Such statements 
could at the bank’s discretion be made 
to fit the local need or for the country 
at large. There is no question but that 
such a procedure would prove of 
inestimable value to the banker. 

Remember what happened in 1907? 
At that time the banks became alarmed 
at the imminent business depression 
with the result that a general call on 
loans was made, resulting in a tightening 
up of the money market, and the panic 
followed. If the banks had not become 
frightened there would probably not 
have been such a flurry in the money 
market. Compare the year 1907 with 
1912 and 1913. Those later years saw 
business conditions much worse than 
in 1907 and yet the banker was not 
alarmed and a repetition of the panic 
was avoided. 

Business is to some extent dependent 
on psychology. If the public at large 
considers conditions as being favorable, 
then business is good. But let them 
get the pessimistic angle on their 
thoughts and a slump in prosperity is 
pretty certain to be the result. So, 
then, if the banker would know what to 
expect, let him find out what the 
country is thinking, and these ballot 
slips as they might be termed, should 
prove a satisfactory means of obtaining 
the desired information. 


‘THE plan ought to be inexpensive 

and seems sound enough to use as a 
basis for making loans. A careful 
follow-up of newspaper reports and 
trade journals is also an effective 
means of keeping a line on trade 
conditions. 

While financial statements are a 
great help to the credit organization in 
determining to what extent a firm 
might be entitled to a line of credit, 
they are by no means a conclusive 
proof as to actual condition. To rely 
on such statements implicitly would 
be a serious error. 

By way of illustrating let me quote 
the words of a credit man in a metro- 
politan bank. 

“A manufacturing concern bought 
out the interests of a partnership in a 
similar line of business and made 
application to our bank for an increased 
line of credit. 


ALAA 


A Better Job of Building 


A Better Job of Banking 


yo job — far more than handling money — 
is building good will and public confidence. 
Upon the merit of the job done in building your 
banking house depends the effectiveness of your 
work in handling your job. That is why our 
better service, building banks only, merits your 
thoughtful consideration and early investigation. 
We have developed by successful experience a 
single contract plan that enables you to know 
exactly what it will cost you to build, remodel 
or re-equip. 


( 


Upon request, without obligation, we will supply any 
banker with photos, cost data and other information of 
value. It was developed through years of experience 
in building bank'structures for bankers whose opinions 
and judgment have weight with us. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Ninth and Sidney Streets * 7 7 + * SAINT LOUIS, U.S.A, 
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AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 


(Facsimile imprint 
reduved in size) 


KASTENS 
TIME 
STAMP 


Avoid ce and 
errors. his is a 
time stamp built for 
long service and 
economy, smooth, 
quick and accurate 
in action. 


Catalog? Yes, an 
interesting one, too! 


8B dal SYSTEM 


COVER the COUNTRYMES 


O-B-MCCLINTOCK COMPANY 
Ss MINA. 


MINNEAPOLIS, ~- - N 


(Continued on page 46) 


Send for it now. 
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Look for this trademark. It 

identifies the original an 

only genuine Art Metal 
Steel Office Equipment. 


GJ; N addition to the stand- 
ard Olive Green finish, Art 
Metal is available also in 
Mahogany or Walnut. 
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YOUR office mind/ 


Send for 


WE have your office in mind 
because we know that the 
Art Metal line, with its com- 
pleteness and flexibility of ar- 
rangement, can give youa 
better looking, more efficient 
office. 


So thoroughly complete is the 
Art Metal line that any office 
equipment need you are ever 
likely to experience can be 
met in permanent and attrac- 
tive steel. 


And you don’t have 
to wait until you can 


This New Complete Catalog 


Made by the pioneer manufacturers of 
steel office equipment, Art Metal is the 
most complete line of steel office equip- 
ment in the world, embracing over 300 
different items—from desk trays to safes. 
Acopy of this Catalog, describing the 
complete Art Metal Line in detail, 
should be in your possession. It will 
gladly be sent you on request. 


furnish your entire 
office. Any single unit 
of Art Metal will har- 
monize with whatever 
equipment you now 


have. Piece by piece you can 
build an office which will give 
you a lifetime of continuous 
satisfactory service. Fire-resist- 
ing, space-saving and durable, 
its capacity to serve you is 
unlimited. 


Start with Art Metal even if 
you only require a desk or a 
file. Begin building now the 
office YOU have in mind. 
Visit the Art Metal store in 
your city and have them show 
you the equipment best suited 
to your needs—and how sur- 
prisingly little it costs. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CoO. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Steel Office Equipment, Safes and Files 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW APPROVED 


BURROUGHS 
CALCULATOR TABLE 


‘THE need of a Standard Calculating Machine 
Table has existed with Burroughs users for 


some time. In many instances machines are 
placed in slots cut into desks and tables, with- 
out thought as to the correct angle for the 
machine, distance from the operator or depth 
of slot. After twelve months’ research the 
table shown in the cut has been adopted as 
standard in every detail. 


PRICES and SPECIFICATIONS 
FINISH 


42 x 26 54x 30 
Quartered Oak Top - - $22.75 $26.50 
Genuine Mahogany Top - 23.25 27.00 
Genuine Walnut Top - - 23.75 27.50 
Extra for Linoleum Top -_ 1.25 1.75 


Extra for Brass Leg Sockets, $1.00 per table. 

Detachable Legs. 5-ply Built-up Tops, 7%’ 

Sliding platform for machine extends 5’ 
DESIGNED AND SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


GREGORY MAYER & THOM (0. 


STATIONERY - PRINTING - BLANK BOOKS 
LOOSE LEAF DEVICES 
LITHOGRAPHING AND ENGRAVING 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


SQUARE Detroit, MicH. 


N-E-W! 


In National Banks~ State Banks 
and Trust Companies 


All Over the Country 


UNIon SAVINGS SYSTEMS COMPANY 


SENT FREE— Write 
and Get Yours Now 


HIS new booklet contains important infor- 
mation which you, as a progressive Banker 
will wish to have. It deals solely with the 
pulse of your business, the Note and Loan De- 
tment, telling the reasons how and why the 
NE Operation Notre Register System excels 
all other methods of handling the Note and Loan 
Business. Thousands of nks all over the 
Country are using the 


RATION 
ONE 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS COMPANY 


“Bank Business Builders” Lancaster, Pa. 


CANADA: Business Systems Limirep, Toronto 


(Continued from page 43) 


“After the consolidation, the new 
company showed a net worth of 
$98,000. We checked over the state- 
ment and found many items that 
seemed to indicate exaggerated values. 
We were not satisfied and suggested 
that the company submit to an audit 
by an outside auditing firm. 

“*That’s ridiculous,’ demurred one 
of the officers of the manufacturing 
concern. ‘Wecome here asking you for 
a line of credit, and you insinuate that 
we don’t know our business.’ 

“We tactfully countered with the 
explanation that to insure perfect 
faith, the bank felt entitled to all the 
information that could possibly be 
obtained. And in the end, our argu- 
ments prevailed. 

“After the auditors had finished their 
work at a cost of $700, they found that 
the net worth was only $72,000, partly 
explained by items carried at market 
value that were obsolete and on which 
no depreciation had been allowed for. 
Their bookkeeping had been lax for 
many years before the consolidation 
and during the merger the records were 
further complicated. After inducing 
the management to install a new 
system of accounting, the original 
amount of credit asked for was granted, 
the bank feeling that now they had 
something tangible to work upon. And 
in the end, the expenditure of the $700 
was found to be entirely warranted, the 
company reporting that they had 
saved that amount the first month by 
a stoppage of profit leaks that the old 
system did not reveal. Today they are 
our best customers and their account 
with us is shown by analysis to be 
highly profitable to the bank.” 


“*Certification’’ From a 
New Angle © 


T IS trite “commercial paper” law 
that if the drawee of commercial 
paper, who has it in his possession for 
acceptance, does not return it within a 
certain time, the retention of the paper 
operates as an acceptance. 

Suppose, now, that a check drawn 
on a certain bank is delivered to the 
bank and the bank does not accept the 
check, nor positively refuse to return 
it, but merely retains it for twenty-four 
hours. 

Does this retention of the check 
amount to a certification, and render 
the bank liable as an acceptor? 

This point came before the Minne- 
sota Supreme Court in a recent case 
(reported as Miller vs. Bank, 206 N. W. 
930), where the court ruled against the 
bank. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that the point is governed by statute 
in some states, and the Minnesota 
decision lays down the law in that 
state alone. —M. L. Hayward. 
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Distribution of the 
Message 


(Continued from page 21) 
often does the banker waste his money 
and ruin his advertising by neglecting 
to distribute at all. 

The following case is not unusual. 
A banker in Western Ohio was con- 
sidering the purchase of some advertis- 
ing material for direct-by-mail 
distribution. The salesman informed 
him that a banker in the other side of 
the state had purchased a large supply. 
It was perfectly natural that the one 
contemplating the purchase should 
write to his fellow banker for his 
experiences. He did and he received 
an answer to the effect that while the 
material seemed well prepared and 
attractive, it had failed to produce 
any noticeable results. He said further 
that he was greatly disappointed. 

The advice-seeking banker declined 
to make the purchase. The salesman 
was grieved. A few months later he 
called on the man who had written 
disparagingly of the advertising. 

“What did you do with that stuff?” 
asked the salesman. 

“Sent it out,”’ replied the banker. 

“Got any left?” 

“Yes, I think there is some down 
stairs.” 

Investigation disclosed that of 20,000 
pieces of advertising matter, 19,800 
were “down stairs.”” The 200 pieces 
had been brought up and placed on the 
counters for customers to take away if 
they wished. 

It seems preposterous. It is, how- 
ever, true. It marks an extreme case 
illustrative of complete lack of ap- 
preciation of what distribution means. 
There are few such cases but there are 
very many where ineffective distri- 
bution has turned probable profits 
from advertising investment to certain 
loss. Of all business men, the banker 
seems to place the smallest value on 
advertising. He often belittles what 
he does badly. Sometimes he sneers 
but in the end he must surrender. 
And the bankers who have surrendered, 
who have been doing thoughtful, 
intelligent advertising, have found that 
the dividend of added profit and new 
business has been most satisfactory. 


The Bank He Sought 


WHEN Calvin Coolidge first came 
to Washington as vice-president, 
he being an impecunious man, the 
president of one of the big banks so the 
story runs, called on him and said the 
bank would like very much to have 
him as a depositor. Mr. Coolidge 1s 
reported to have looked at him for a 
minute and to have replied with the 
utmost gravity: 

“Do you have any honorary deposi- 
tors?” —The Commerce Pulse. 
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Hammermill produces the pulp, makes the 
pulp into paper and then sensitizes that paper 
to produce Hammermill Safety. All this work 
is done in one mill under one control. 
The result is superior quality, a strictly 
standardized high grade Safety Paper. 


8 


We will be glad to send you samples of 
Hammermill Safety. 


SN HAMMERMILL .PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Our National Advertising 
Helps You Sell 


AB-A 28, Cheques 


“TRAVEL MONEY” 


American 


Like the Magie Carpet, A-B-A Travelers’ 
Cheques will take you wherever you want togo. 


More new buyers of A:B-A Travelers’ 
Cheques are being created again this year 
by national advertising in 


The Saturday Evening Post 
The Literary Digest 

The Atlantic Monthly 
Harper’s Magazine 

The Review of Reviews 
The Golden Book 
Scribner’s Magazine 

The World’s Work 
Nation’s Business 
Asia Magazine 

Spur 

Time 


Write us for literature and further 
information on how your bank can 
benefit by the widespread publicity 
which A:B-A Cheques are receiving. 


The Agent for the Member Banks for the payment of all 
American BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS ['RUST 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS 


S 
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ne SIXTEENTH STATE BANK 
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What Can the Govern- 


ment Do for the Farmer? 


(Continued from page 7) 


it seems inadvisable for the govern- 
ment to go. 

Much has been said of the benefit 
that is obtainable through the organ- 
ization of co-operative marketing 
societies. Such organizations have 
apparently been of great service to the 
growers of perishable crops like fruit 
and vegetables in which time is a 
matter of prime importance and com- 
missions are large. It is doubtful, 
however, that any gains of consequence 
can be obtained for grain growers 
through similar organizations, for ap- 
parently the profits of the middlemen 
in grain transactions do not average 
high enough to make possible any 
great amount of saving, and little can 
be done in the way of improving the 
time and place of selling products of 
this nature. Co-operative associations 
must necessarily hire managerial em- 
ployees, and the salaries of these 
employees will, in the aggregate, 
probably amount to as much as the 
profits of the present middlemen. 


N? practicable plan has been sug- 

gested for helping the farmers who 
were unlucky in the land speculating 
orgy of 1919 and 1920. But specu- 
lators in many other fields were 
likewise the victims of universal over- 
extension of credit in that period of 
post-war inflation. The damage has 
been done and it is apparently beyond 
repair. 

Fortunately the other difficulties of 
the agricultural situation are rapidly 
righting themselves in a much more 
permanent and efficacious way than 
could ever be brought out by legislative 
enactment. The introduction of the 
gasoline engine and some other improve- 
ments in farming made the existing 
supply of farmers larger than the 
needs of the nation required. ‘This 
fact was brought forcibly to the 
attention of the farmers by the low 
prices offered for their produce. The 
natural result is that in most sections, 
the number of farmers has not increased 
since 1920 but has actually diminished. 
Boys have left the farm for the city 
at a rate faster than normal. This 
process will doubtless continue until 
there is re-established that ratio be- 
tween farm income and urban income 
which is necessary to provide the 
supply of farmers required to produce 
the food and raw materials demanded 
by the nation. The story told by the 
index numbers of the prices of farm 
products as compared to manufactured 
goods is that this equilibrium is now 
nearly attained. 

If population continues its rapid 
growth, the chances are that it will not 
be many years before the complaint 
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i- will be that there is a great dearth 
op? rather than a surplus of farm products 
a and everyone will be urging the boys to 
return to the farm lest we all starve. 
ern- 


When this time comes either some of . 

— way or the other, the difficulty will be Are Not Fully Covered 

ruit casioned solely by the relative economic Unless You Car r y an 


os advantages of the country and the 
‘om- 


city —and not at all by the writing or Account in Philadelphia 
tful, preaching of self-appointed guardians 


ence of the national welfare. 


~ After all, there is no escaping the 
men Consider these advantages which our corre- 
zag experts, could never equal competition spondents enjoy: 
aed in accurately adjusting demand to 
, supply, and determining with precision All items received at par. 
; the how many persons ought to work in 
ts of each field and how much each should be Telegraphic transfers without charge. 
lions paid, and what price for each commodity 
— will best balancesupply and demand(*). Interest on balances at liberal rates. 
nder the competitive sys ver 

world may be considered a vote for 

turn out, and all the farms and mines Your share of our daily volume of 150,000 
sug- and railways and factories respond to cash and collection items. 
; who the commands of the voters with an 7 
ating alacrity and certainty immeasurably ® 
— superior to that hon — by the Place your Philadelphia account with this 

representatives of the people in any 
over- republic or democracy. In the price strong, well-equipped bank 
od_ of field, great is competition —long may 
> has it reign! 

* This point. is admirably discussed by Foster and THE 

ies of Catchings in their book on Money. " 


PHILADELPHIA-GIRARD 
NATIONAL BANK 


f the (Continued from page 18) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
isting recorded—the imprint of the left 
: thumb. In many instances the left " 
a thumb is missing, in which case the Capital, Surplus and Profits . . . $27,600,000 

js fact is noted in the record and an im- 
pression of the right thumb is taken. 
» bent As very few native depositors can be 
Bete made to understand just what is re- 
4 quired of them, the thumb has to be 
: manipulated by the clerk in attend- fer the Benker and 
ished. Cc. M. B. Index 4 

; ance. Stamp for His Depositor 
e city When a depositor withdraws money Probably more 

bee: his thumb imprint is required on the saving. utilities 350 New Accounts! 

withdrawal slip, witnessed by two legible" endorse- pe 
De officers. This print is compared with of our factory were secured by on thin bank, 
the original, and the checking officer in the country. 
the compares further, attesting it with his tone 


d 
Individual characteristics often are 


by the lacking in natives and a general de- possible even after fifteen of twenty direct for prices and samples. 
Bam scription of personal appearance, sex, Sg Under a eellulold eover on top of the Industrial Sales Department 
| height, etc., and even description of | {hese’sturdy stamps are in demand for endorsement use THE WAHL COMPANY 
scars, might easily fit one of several wil gladly send our suggestion of a method of 

persons, so that the finger-print system | No. 185-A-20 s just off the prese. Send for It. 7 
rapid is about the only means by which | R.D. SWISHER MANUFACTURING Co. | 
vill not business can safely be done with | 411 south Clinton Street Chicago, IMlinois 
iplaint natives of the West Indian Islands. eg ye ee 
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We: 


FILE FITTING 
TRAYS 


For Card Index Records 


HESE trays are made to file your card 
index records, and they hang from the 
sides of all letter size drawers as shown— 
all on the same level regardless of size or 
arrangement. 
Especially are they adapted to the office 
where space is at a premium. 
No need of wasting space occupied by filing 
cases half filled. They are easily remov- 
able for use anywhere. 


_ Flexible! Convenient! 
Economical! 


Pat. Nov. 14, 1922, No, 1435351 


Wagemaker File Fitting Trays are made in 
8x5, 4x6, 5x8, 6x9 and check sizes. If 
Wagemaker File Fitting Trays are not carried 
in stock by your dealer, write us and we 
will advise you where you can obtain them. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
MONARCH DESK CORP., 25 W. 45th St. 


WANTED 


New Business Man 


A up-state city bank seeks 
a young man to serve as 
assistant to Vice President in 
charge of new business. Bank- 
ing experience, especially along 
business building lines, is de- 
sirable. High school education 
and some training in writing 
are essential. 


The man chosen will have more 
than a desk job. He will have 
supervision over publicity and 
advertising. He must have a 
good personality that makes 
friends easily for this position 
has great future possibilities. 


Are you interested? Write us 
at once in detail—personal 
qualifications, education, ex- 
perience, and salary you need. 
Enclose photograph ifavailable. 


MOSER & COTINS 


10 Hopper Street, Utica, N. Y. 


70 


Advertising 
Managers and 
Sales Executives 


Are you telling the story 
of your products to a highly 
selected list of business 
executives? 


BUSINESS goes to over 
172,000 live business execu- 
tives each month, in indi- 
vidual envelopes personally 
addressed, in manufactur- 


ing, wholesale and retail 


establishments. 
Write for Rate Card 

BUSINESS 


2np BLVD. DETROIT 
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How Are the Mighty 
Fallen 


(Continued from page 17) 


restraining him with a firm hand, “is 
your ideal as right-hand man in the 
bank?” 

The hitherto patient Bradner saw 
that he was to be used as evidence in 
favor of the deposed Willoughby, and 
incidentally he was expected to stroke 
Mrs. Attell’s rich plumage the right 
way of the feathers. Bradner was 
by this time more than bored. He 
was more than angry; he was revenge- 
ful. He decided to sketch a character 
exactly the opposite of her hopes. 

““My dear Mrs. Attell, the young 
man I prefer in the bank is one who will 
consider the office duties his first 
consideration in life. There isn’t 
really much distinctly social work to 
be done during office hours, you know. 
Give me the man who separates his 
private friendships from his _ bank 
duties entirely.”” Bradner should have 
known perfectly well that awoman must 
be told only what she wants to hear, 
but this woman had robbed a bad 
afternoon of what novelty it might 
have held and he was determined to 
get in at least a few thrusts to cure 
this voluble old person of her habit of 
torturing helpless men. 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Attell, sitting 
up straighter and turning her head 
aside so as to look at him from one 
widened eye, like a canary. 

“Yes,” snapped Bradner. “Of course 
we don’t always get that kind.” He 
had now conceived the idea of present- 
ing to her some awful caricature of the 
martyr Willoughby, cunningly showing 
such a character in an unfavorable 
light. And, as though it had been a 
message from heaven, there flashed 
into his mind all at once a suitable 
case in his own experience. 


T ONE time I was manager of a 

branch where my three assistants 
were exactly suited to our needs. But 
head office sent us out a tailor’s dummy 
of a man to replace the senior clerk, 
and our troubles began. He was one of 
those silly boys —not a boy either, he 
was over thirty —forever getting up a 
golf club or a camping party, and then 
dashing off to the next craze, leaving 
some poor dupe to do the work or to 
wind up the thing. Whenever there 
was a balance to be struck, interest to 
be calculated, or returns to be gotten 
out, this man always had a dance 
committee meeting to attend, or he 
had promised to be judge at a tennis 
game.” Bradner seemed to recall 
the details more clearly the faster he 
went. ‘The worst of it was he had a 
nasty disposition, too, and was con- 
tinually making trouble for the bank 
with the better business men. People 
of course saw through him and kept 
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asking me if I couldn’t manage to get 
back our old teller, who had been a 
really helpful and dependable man in 
our local organizations.” 

‘““How long ago was all this?” asked 
Mrs. Attell, eyeing Bradner in a 
threateningly puzzled way. 

“How long? Nine, ten—O, it must 
be twelve years or more ago,” cal- 
culated the unconscious story-teller 
who had now grown more cheerful, 
as a man often does when he is doing 
the talking. ‘““The fellow did seem to 
take, I will say, among a certain set up 
on the hill —college students and the 
girls of the literary society. They were 
our unemployed class. Some of them 
were forever running into the office 
about something or other. It was 
‘Mr. Scott’ this and ‘Mr. Scott’ that, 


in the bank or over the telephone, all 
day long.” 

“Did that place happen to be 
Trumpville?”” demanded Mrs. Attell, 
her eyes like the eyes of a person who 
has just seen a ghost and is trying to 
be angry with it. “‘And do you happen 
to remember what this Mr. Scott’s 
name might have been?” 

““Ah!” faltered Bradner, “‘A. W. 
Scott, I think,” affrightedly fascinated 
all at once by the pattern on the carpet. 

“Thank you, Mr. Bradner, you’ve 
told me quite enough.” 

Poor old chap! They say he looked 
awfully foolish over it all. I wonder if 
I had better write him a few words of 
sympathy, or wait until I see him. On 
the whole I think I would rather wait 
till I see him. 


From a Trust Officer’s Diary 


Reported by T. D. MacGREGOR 


OG lovers and those who are fond 
of other pets can understand, 
perhaps, why there is a canine cemetery 
at Hartsdale, N. Y., a suburb of New 
York City. They will not be surprised 
to learn that dogs, cats and even 
monkeys are buried there beneath 
enduring stone monuments, some of 
them costing hundreds of dollars. They 
will think it only fitting that there 
should be a memorial there, as there 
is, to the dogs that served and died in 
the great war. 

But they may be surprised to know 
that some of those pet memorials are 
made possible by trust funds. One 
would not expect that the dignified 
Trust Department of a dignified finan- 
cial institution would ever be asked to 
take care of an old maid’s cats. Yet 
there is a well-authenticated case of a 
trust company which was called upon 
to act and did act as trustee for a fund 
left by a spinster for the purpose of 
insuring proper care for her feline pets 
both in life and after the end of all 
of their nine lives. 

A client of a New York trust com- 
pany was a dog fancier. Upon re- 
turning from a trip to Europe he 
brought with him a number of fine 
dogs. For some reason or other, he 
experienced difficulty in trying to get 
them into the country. He went to 
the trust company and through its 
good offices at the Customs Depart- 
ment he was able to get his dogs in 
without further trouble. 

But this is all in the day’s work for 
the Trust Department. ‘Here are 
practical examples of the work we do 
every day,” said a trust officer recently 
interviewed, fingering over a pile of 
letters on his desk. ‘Here’s a letter 
from a lady in France who insists on 
regaling me with some of her experi- 


a 
: 


ences. She thinks she is writing to a 
personal friend and naturally wants to 
tell all about her affairs in a chatty 
sort of way. 

“And when you think of it, we are 
in the business of caring for other 
people’s property. They are keenly 
interested in it, naturally, and have 
such confidence in us that it becomes a 
personal relationship in the minds of 
the customers. I suppose I am the 
goat when it comes to this kind of 
thing, for I am the trust officer and 
have to deal with all the details. But 
you can see how very close our service 
comes to the customer.” 

Then he went on to relate some 
specific instances of the varied ex- 
periences of his company in rendering 
its trust service. He mentioned that 
some property in an estate had to do 
with 4,000 acres of Florida real estate. 
So the company, not knowing what it 
amounted to, sent a man down to 
Florida to find out. They had the 
impression that the land was full of 
pine trees and could profitably produce 
turpentine. But it was found that 
very few pine trees were on the 
property —that most of it was actually 
bald. It looked a bit hopeless but real 
estate men wanted it and _ finally 
bought it at a good price which would 
not have been obtained if the trustee 
had not sent some one down to get 
first-hand information. 

“A young man was the beneficiary 
of a testamentary trust under the will 
of his father. The lad was to get the 
income until he was twenty-one, then 
he was to receive a certain portion of 
the principal, some more when he was 
twenty-five, and the remainder when 
he was thirty. 

““Many times this young man tried 
to get more of the money than was 
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A Folder is 


Only a Folder 


is 
a firm, durable, 


expansible container, 


that never slumps down in the 
file-drawer, but stands erect, with 
the index-tab always in plain 
view ; holdsthree orthree hundred 
letters with equal facility; is easy 
to remove or replace in the file; 
holds small papers as well as 
large, with never a chance that 
they will become lost or mis- 
filed; saves time daily in filing 
and finding papers; improves 
instantly the efficiency and ap- 
pearance of the drawer. 


An ordinary folder lacks all 
of these advantages. It is only 
a folder, and was never intended 
to contain many papers, or for 
continued use. Your own files 
will show the need of something 
better for your heavier corre- 
spondence. 


You will know what REAL 
Filing is, the minute you install 
a trial lot (say 50 or 100) of 


Bushnell’s 
VERTEX File Pockets 


to replace the bulkiest of your 
present folders. 


But first try a single sample, 
without expense or obligation. 
The coupon below will bring it. 


meee CUT HERE ase ww 


Please send for examination and trial a free 
sample of BUSHNELL’S Parrrow “Vertex” Fite 
— as described in June Burroughs Clearing 

‘ouse 


Name of firm 


Address. 


Name and position of person inquiring.................... 


Letter size or Legal size desired? ..................-------- 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. C 
933 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Allsteel Shelving 
for the Vault 
IGHT, strong, ex- 


tremely simple in 
construction. Made up 
in standard parts from 
which any shelving re- 
quirement in the vault 
can be met without 
special construction. 
It stacks easily and readily 
alongside any of the sections 
of vault filing equipment and 
gives added filing space 
where needed. 
The Allsteel mark on the 
shelving you buy is a guaran- 
tee that you’ve made a per- 
manent investment. 

Write for a copy of 

“Saving with Shelving”’ 

The General Fireproofing Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 
Dealers Everywhere 


__ The Complete Line of Office Equipment 


coming to him under the terms of the 
trust. Each time we said ‘no’ because 
his income was' sufficient for his needs. 
He declared that as soon as he could 
get his hands on the money he would 


_ take it away from us. He would have 


nothing to do with us when he became 


: _ twenty-five and less when he was thirty. 


“He finished college, went to work 
and did very well. But when he be- 
came twenty-five and had had some 


_ business experience, he said he did not 
| want the money. He created a volun- 
_ tary trust on his own account. He was 
_ delighted when he knew all we could 


do for him. 
“Another illustration of how far we 
will go to help out our customers. A 


| wealthy man —very wealthy, in fact — 
= | was survived by two elderly sisters. 
“=| He left them with barely enough to 
“= | get along and the rest he left to various 
r=" | colleges, some small and some large. 


We did not believe that he intended to 
be mean to his sisters. In fact there 


=| was every reason to believe that he 
_ thought he had done well by them. 
| He had been ill advised. 


““Well, we were given the matter to 
settle and we took it upon ourselves to 


| explain the circumstances to all the 
_ colleges and to request them to make 
| proportionate returns in behalf of the 


=: | sisters. All of them readily acquiesced 


600000600 86 


Attach this coupon to your firm letterhead———— 
Tae Generat Fireproorine Co., Youncstown, On1o 
Please send me without obligation a copy of your 


“Saving with Shelving.” (BCH) 


and the result was that the sisters were 
made comfortable for the rest of their 
days. They never got over it, for they 
had been quite resigned to abide by 


_ their brother’s wishes. 


“Some of our customers have rather 
odd ideas. One old man made a will 
naming us executor and trustee. He 
has considerable property and had 
given specific bequests to various rela- 
tives. Whenever he changed his mind 
or a legatee died, this man would take 
a pair of scissors and simply cut out 
of the will the section referring to that 
particular person. So his will now has 
a lot of holes in it and I try to tell him 
it will not hold law but he seems to 
think it will. I suppose it really will 
not make much difference after all, 
for the only beneficiary left is one son 
who will come into all the property. 
It illustrates how peculiar some people 
are. 
*‘A woman who was executor of an 
estate and was puzzled about it, 
brought her troubles to us in response 
to an invitation in an advertisement, 
although the invitation plainly stated 
‘your’ estate. She had considered that 
the estate was ‘hers’ even though she 
was only executor. 

*“An unusual thing happened within 
the last month or so. Only four or 


| five times within the last twelve years 
_ have we been haled to court to explain 
' our stand on particular matters. You 
_ see, here in Massachusetts we are 


accountable to the Probate Court 
absolutely. So it was very unusual for 
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us to be called to court twice in aq 
comparatively short time. A man 
thought we had not done all we could 
and told us frankly that he was going 
to bring us to court. We told him to 
go ahead. Some of the others were 
concerned but I reassured them by 
saying we had done our best and if the 
securities given us in the trust had 
shrunk, it was not our fault. 

““We went to court and in each in- 
stance the Probate Judge declared that 
no one could have done better under 
the circumstances. So of course every- 
thing turned out satisfactorily.” 

A small classified advertisement in 
a newspaper helped our Trust Depart- 
ment solve the mystery of the vanished 
beneficiary of a trust fund. A number 
of years ago two sisters who were 
nurses deposited a certain sum of 
money with us under a trust agree- 
ment. Mary was to receive the income 
during her lifetime and upon her death 
her sister, Kate, was to become the 
beneficiary. 

For several years the income was 
sent regularly to Mary, who in the 
meantime moved to another city. After 
about five years our letters to her were 
returned undelivered and special ef- 
forts to locate her with the aid of the 
police were unavailing. Neither could 
we find her sister Kate until we in- 
serted a little advertisement in the 
personal column of the newspapers 
seeking information concerning the 
sisters. An answer was received from 
a classmate of Mary’s who told of her 
death several years before. The sug- 
gestion was also made that we com- 
municate with the American Red Cross 
department that registers visiting 
nurses. This was done and we finally 
succeeded in locating Kate who was 
ill in a hospital in a distant city. 

A professional man left his estate in 
trust with us for his widow and young 
son, with the stipulation that even- 
tually the property should go to the 
son. Later, the mother had to be 
placed in a private sanitarium for 
mental cases. Our trust company 
then became guardian. One of our 
officers takes the responsibility for the 
boy’s education. He in reality acts 
‘in loco parentis” in a great many 
respects. The boy is in high school 
now and is planning to go to college. 
He and the trust officer have already 
agreed on the college. His property. 
largely improved real estate, has in- 
creased considerably in value under 
the management of our Trust Depart- 
ment. 

A similar case is that of a five-year- 
old boy who to my mind was the most 
lonely person in the world. One 
Christmas eve he was traveling with 
his parents. He was sitting on one 
side of the aisle of the Pullman car, 
his parents on the other. A terrible 


collision occurred. Both parents were 
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kille’. The boy escaped unhurt, and 
was found wandering aimlessly in a 
snow-covered field. Our institution 
today stands in place of parents and. 
guardian for that orphan boy, and is 
doing its best to see that he is given 
as good opportunities as possible under 
the circumstances. 

Following is an illustration of how 
qa voluntary trust was the means of 
saving a lot of trouble for the heirs 
under a will which proved to be 
invalid because it has been improperly 
witnessed. Unless a way out could be 
found, the property would be dis- 
tributed in accordance with the 
statutes covering intestacy. The heirs 
came to us and a voluntary trust agree- 
ment was drawn up binding the heirs 
to the same plan of distribution as 
had been provided in the will which 
was invalid and never admitted to 
probate. Thus the situation was saved 
and the original intentions of the 
testator were carried out as might not 
otherwise have been the case. 

Our Trust Department has been 
called upon to do almost everything 
from seeing to removal of tonsils in 
the case of children who were wards 
of the company and buying false teeth 
for old ladies, to the investment of 
very large sums of money upon the 
instructions of the creator of a trust. 

We are now running a farm which is 
part of an estate of which our institu- 
tion is executor and trustee. At the 
time of the testator’s death the real 
estate market was not favorable and 
we are managing the farm until a 
better price can be obtained for the 
farm if sold. We are also running two 
boarding houses which are part of an 
estate we are administering. 

A blind woman with considerable 
property died and left a fund of $2,500 
in trust with us, the income from which 
is to be used in giving a Christmas 
party for the inmates of an institution 
for the blind. 

Not long ago a man came into our 
office with a small metal box in which 
was a sad-looking pile of cinders 
flecked here and there with little spots 
of green —all that was left of a $500 
roll of currency. 

It seems this man when he was going 
away on a trip had put this money into 
the fire-box of the sitting room stove 
for safe-keeping. One day during his 
absence his wife started a fire in the 
stove to take the chill off the house, 
not knowing the stove was tempo- 
“gd acting as her husband’s strong 

OX. 

This man came to us to see if there 
was any possibility of having the bills 
redeemed. We sent the ashes to the 
Treasury Department at Washington 
and later were able to turn over to the 
owner of the money a draft for $500 
received from the government in 
redemption of the charred currency. 
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Sketch of Pole in 
West St., N. Y., in 
1887, carrying 25 
Cross Arms and 250 
Wires. 


Do you 
remember this? 


F YOUR memory goes back to the 
nineties, you may retain a picture of 

great numbers of telephone wires 
strung high on poles in the streets of 
large cities. 
These wires multiplied to such an ex- 
tent that construction and mainte- 
nance were increasingly difficult. It be- 
came desirable to put the wires under- 
ground. But nobody knew how to doit. 
The first experiments were failures. 
The voice faded out. Difficult techni- 
cal problems had to be overcome. But 
science gradually triumphed and to- 
day the Bell System has $524,000,000 
invested in underground conduits and 
cables that contain 30,000,000 miles 
of wire. 
The total wire. mileage of the Bell 
System is 45,000,000, interconnecting 
over 16,700,000 telephones and carry- 
ing 50,000,000 messages daily. 
This nation-wide plant and its widespread 
service underlie Bell System securities. 


The dividend rate of the stock of A. T. & T.—parent 
company of the Bell Systeem—is 9%. This investment 
stock can be bought in the open market to yield a good 
return. Write for booklet, ““Some Financial Facts.’ 


“BELL TELEPHONE | 
SECURITIES CO. ine 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


“The People’s s 


Messenger” 


We utilize every 


Cutters for paper, card, cloth, 
veneer. Office cutters—econom- 


@) ical, convenient, Printing presses 
from $44.00 to $1200.00 
papets superior Golding Press Division, Franklin, Mass. 


to all others 
WESTO 


Mills at Dalton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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on each contract. 
time certain. 


Division B, 


Salesmen Calling on Banks —— 


Salesmen calling on banks can make handsome 
money taking contracts for our Pictorial News 
Service to increase savings accounts. Costs bank 
only $1.25 weekly. Your commission $20 advanced 
$120 weekly full time, $60 part 


ILLUSTRATED CURRENT NEWS BANK SERVICE 


New Haven, Conn. 
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The 


Portable 


Adding Machine 


Adds up to a million—Standard visible key- 
board—Right hand control—Slightly larger 
than a letterhead—Easily carried from counter 
to office, desk to desk, or business to home. 


f In eight months, 22,326 Burroughs Il 
Portables have been sold. The 20,209 
already delivered are giving such satisfac- 
tion that re-orders are coming in daily. 
For demonstration of this machine, call 
iL the local Burroughs office or write to— sli 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


in 


THE BURROUGHS PORTABLE ADDIN ~ BACKED BY BURROUGHS SERVICE 
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Building for the Future 


SOMETIME you are going. 
to need a Cleveland banking 
connection big enough in 
size and spirit to give you 
a full measure of assistance. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Resources over 300 Millions — 
SINCE "61 A BANK FOR BANKERS 


(Continued from page 22) 


‘services’ that have nothing at all to do 
with the safety of the funds entrusted 
to his care, should utilize that time to 
study the business enterprises of his 
depositors. That banker is most 
efficient and most worthy of his trust 
who knows, from actual knowledge, 
something of the problems of those who 
come to him for advice —and loans. 


“THOSE who support the ‘generous 

service’ idea will argue that this 
‘service’ is ‘good advertising for the 
bank.’ 

“Ts it? 

“Personally, I cannot see where any 
advertising value attaches when the 
bank goes out of its warranted path 
and buys theater tickets for customers, 
passes out legal advice, and so on. 
You can’t call this ‘advertising’ because 
it is a practice that helps the bank not 
at all. 

“As I understand it, advertising is 
supposed to be helpful. 

“Yes, Ill grant that perhaps a 
multitude of ‘services’ in a bank will 
cause people to talk about that bank. 
But how? 

“Being talked about is one thing; 
how you are being talked about is 
another. 

‘**There are kinds of talking that will 
do a bank no good and may doit 
a great deal of harm. A _ peculiar 
business, this business of banking, and 
how much it depends upon public 
confidence. 

“Public confidence isn’t won, and 
it isn’t held, by the furnishing of a lot 
of furbelows and frills. It is won, and 
it is held, by the proper administration 
of its funds. And, in no other way. 
I think many bankers have permitted 
the ‘service idea’ to run away with 
their better judgment. Many of them 
are fearful of cutting off these services. 
They needn’t be. A few depositors 
may kick. But, they won’t kick 
strenuously.” 


For the Housewife 


WHEN it recently opened a new 
branch in a residence district, 
the Marine Trust Company, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., bought a quantity of manila 
paper marketing bags with rope handles. — 
They were imprinted with the com- 
pany’s name and the: address of the 
branch on the side, and enclosed, was 4 
large printed announcement and it- 
vitation. Distributors were employed 
to go out very early in the morning 
and hang one of the bags on the front 
doorknob of each house in the district. 
This was not an expensive proposition 
but a good good-will producer. 


— T.D.M. 
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Helpful Hands of a Great Service 


HE coming of an American Express courier to this American mother and 
her daughter, in the confusion on the dock at Havre, has changed their 
utter despair into ecstasy of joy. Perplexed, in trouble, speaking no French, 
they were hopeless. His good American words of cheer, his courtesy, his as- 
surance that it was really nothing he could not easily fix—they will never forget. 


Scenes like this are happening every day at freely given in the name of the American 
the principal foreign ports. Any one of a_ Express. 
thousand things may happen to trouble the 
uninitiated traveler. But not one of them 
the helpful hands of American Express Ser- traveling patrons to the fullest extent when 
vice cannot and does not relieve. they sell them American Express Travelers 
This personal Service to travelers inforeign «Cheques. The protection which these 
lands—endless in its variety, constant and Cheques give the traveler against the loss 
efficient— has won the world’s good will for or theft of his funds—and that they are 
the American Express Company. This Ser- spendable and acceptable everywhere—are 
vice is not sold. It cannot be bought. Itis well established facts. 


American Express Co. 


6§ Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Banks everywhere, appreciating the value 
of this Service, naturally assure it to their 
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Business records are the effective tools and 
machinery of management. Presenting 
facts clearly, they give management 
positive control over operations. 


With this combined stock 


and purchase control rec- 
ord, a manufacturing con- 
cern stopped a waste of 
more than $20,000 in un- 
necessary repair parts. The 
executive who compare 
inventory statements pe- 
riod after period never 
realized the “frozen capi- 
tal” until the Rand Kardex 
Bureau Man audited his 
old records. 


Kardex Service, 
a monthly magazine 
of business manage- 
ment methods, reflect- 
ing the most construc- 


a 


for Business Control 


ROPERLY planned and 
accurately kept records 
are the only means by which 
every business can reduce 
inactive investment and pre- 
vent waste in time and effort. 


Such records give the true 
picture of your assets and 
liabilities—not after it is too 
late to change conditions, 
but from day to day, when 
the information is really 
effective. 


As tools, business records 
must be well designed to 


bring out the needed infor- 
mation. As machinery, they 
must work without waste. 
As priceless possessions of 
your business, they require 
protection. 


Rand Kardex Bureau com- 
bines in its service the plan- 
ning and use of records, their 
efficient housing and their 
protection. In these services 
are united the resources and 
experience of Rand Kardex, 
Library Bureau, Safe-Cabinet 
and Globe-Wernicke. 


ee the Value of Records 


tive business thought, 
will be mailed to ex- 
ecutives who requestit. 


This great service is available everywhere. If you would have a true audit of your 
record keeping methods, send for the Kardex Man. Look up his office in your 
*phone book or write Rand Kardex Bureau, 769 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Rand Kardex Bureau 


Selling Division: Kardex Rand Sales Corporation 


Rand Kardex Libra vB 
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